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ANotes. 


FROMOND’S CHANTRY AT 
WINCHESTER. 


As it might be thought from my remarks 
ante, pp. 294-5, that I relied too much upon 
one short entry in the College accounts of 
1421-2 for my belief that the story of the 
building of John Fromond’s Chantry, as 
told in Kirby’s ‘ Annals,’ is misconceived, 
may I now offer the following notes as 
additional evidence in support of that 
belief 2 The main object of the notes is to 
show (a) that Matilda Fromond did not 
long survive her husband, and (6) that the 
Chantry was not built until after both of 
them were dead ; but some of the notes will, 
I hope, be of interest apart from the im- 
mediate purpose for which they are offered. 
On the first point I find myself differing not 
only from Kirby, but also from Miss A. R. 
Grundy, who in the ‘ Victoria History of 
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Hants’ (v. 485), after saying that Fromond 
willed to the College his Allington property 
subject to his wife’s interest, added in a 
foot-note that Mrs. Fromond “ evidently did 
not die till over twenty years later, for the 
College did not obtain licence to hold this 
manor....in mortmain until 1442.” (The 
licence was in fact dated 20 Aug., 1445, and 
confirmed 20 June, 1446; see ‘ Calendar of 
Patent Rolls.’) 


1. It must be observed, by way of preface, 
that at the point where Fromond died there 
is an unfortunate gap in the College records, 
because the Account-roll of 1420-1, which 
probably mentioned his death and possibly 
mentioned also the death of his widow, is 
missing. However, as regards the year and 
month of Fromond’s own death there is no 
room for dispute, for the probate of his will 
exists at the College, and a copy made of it 
by Gunner was printed in The Archeological 
Journal, vol. xvi. (1859), pp. 166 et seg. The 
will was executed on 14 Nov., 1420, and on 
the 29th of that month two of the executors, 
Mrs. Fromond and Richard Seman, who 
had been the testator’s clerk, obtained 
probate of it from John Langthorn, Com- 
missary-General to the Bishop of Win- 
chester. On 16 December in the same year 
John Halle of Burgate and Robert Thurbern, 
who was Warden of the College, likewise 
obtained probate. Richard Wallop and 


. | Richard Chedesey, the other executors named 


in the will, apparently did not prove. It is 
unnecessary for the purpose of these notes 
to add anything to what I previously said 
about the contents of the will. 


2. Upon finding the entry of 1421-2, which 
speaks of mill-stones given to the College by 
the executors of Fromond’s widow, I was 
naturally somewhat puzzled. Kirby’s well- 
told tale so flatly contradicted the entry that 
I felt the need to proceed with caution. There 
was the possibility that he had met with sub- 
sequent entries treating Mrs. Fromond as 
still alive and convicting the scribe of 1421-2 
of a blunder. So it became desirable to 
search the later rolls, and I therefore worked 
through them from 1423 to 1447. The series 
being imperfect, nothing can be said now 
about the rolls of 1422-3, 25-6, 27-8, 35-6, 
and 45-6; but as for the rest of the rolls, 
which are all extant, I have failed to find in 
them any allusion whatever to the lady. 


3. It may be noticed that Kirby (‘ Annals,’ 
168), before speaking of Mrs. Fromond as one 
of the party at the consecration of the 
Chantry altar in August, 1437, quotes the 
references to that ceremony which occur in 
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the Account-roll of 1436-7. He does not 
quote them with perfect accuracy, but, even 
if he had done so, no support would have 
been given to his statement that she was 
present. There is not a word about her in 
these references, which are as follows :— 

“Et in expensis factis circa Suffraganum 
domini Cardinalis [Cardinal Beaufort’s Suffragan] 
consecrantem altare in Capella Johannis Fromond 
xxvi die mensis Augusti et alios prandentes in 
camera Custodis, ixs. xd..... In una tena data 
Episcopo Enagdunenci [the Bishop of Annadown, 
who acted as Suffragan] consecranti altare in 
capella Johannis Fromond cum iis. viiid. datis 
ii famulis eiusdem, vs. V iiid.”’ (‘ Custus forincecus 
cum donis.’) 

It appears, therefore, that what the 
Suffragan received in recognition of his 
services was not, as Kirby supposed, a 
supper (“cena ’’), but something in the way 
of headgear, “‘ tena’? meaning (according to 
Martin’s ‘ Record Interpreter ’) either a coif 
or the pendants of a mitre. 

4, Among documents at the College which 
relate to Fromond there is a release which 
his executors obtained in 1424 from the 
Prior of St. Denis :— 

“Pateat universis per presentes me Thomam 
Wynchestre priorem sancti Dionisii in com. 
Suthamptonie remisisse et relaxasse Roberto 
Thurbern clerico Johanni Halle armigero et 
Ricardo Seman executoribus testamenti Johannis 
Fromond omnimodas actiones personales quas 
versus eos habeo. In cuius rei testimonium 
presentibus sigillum meum apposui. Dat. sexto 
die Aprilis anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post 
conquestum Anglie secundo.”’ 

The fact that Mrs. Fromond is ignored in 
this document strikes me as strong corro- 
borative evidence that she was then dead. 


5. Had Kirby’s story been true, Mrs. 
Fromond would have outlived Robert Heete, 
who, as has been shown elsewhere (11 S. ix. 
466), died on 27 Feb., 1432/3. But proof 
that she died first is supplied by the Inven- 
tory of College goods which Heete inserted 
in the Register called ‘ Liber Albus.’ Ad- 
ditions to the Inventory were, indeed, made 
after Heete’s death; but the task of dis- 
tinguishing the additions is fairly easy: it 
is a matter not only of handwriting, but also 
of rubrication, for he alone rubricated 
entries in this Inventory. Under “ Ciphi, 
Salaria et alia vasa de argento,” his tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth items are these :— 

“Item i ciphus harnesiatus cum argento 
deaurato _vocatus Note [a Nut] cum pede et 
coopertorio in cuius summitate parte interiori 
scribitur hee dictio ‘I h s’ amelata ex legato 
Matildis quondam [Re, probably for Relicte, but 

‘struck out] Uxoris Johannis Fromond. Item 
alius ciphus harnesiatus cum argento deaurato 
vocatus Note [cum iii pedibus iii leonibus et 
iii ymaginibus de sancta maria, struck out] cum 





cooperculo de argento deaurato et scribitur in 
eodem ‘he shall have crystes blessynge to hys 
dele: whoso of me drynketh wele’ ex dono 
eiusdem et ponderat [blank]. 

“Item i salarium de argento cum cooperculo 
habente Aquilam in summitate sua ex legato 
eiusdem Matildis et ponderat [blank].” 


It must be conceded that the items which 
were written in regular sequence below the 
three that have just been quoted were 
written later. It follows, therefore, that 
Mrs. Fromond had certainly died before 
April, 1427, for one of the lower items, 
Heete’s seventeenth, runs thus :— 

“Item sex duodene cocliarium de argento 
{six dozen silver spoons], precio xii"? xxiiiis., ad 
usum scolarium ex dono et ordinacione magist ré 
Nicholai Osulbury socii collegii beate marie 
Wynton. in Oxon. [where he became Warden in 
1435] et Roberti Heete nuper socii eiusdem 
collegii ad orandum specialiter pro anima domini 
fundatoris dicti collegii et animabus omnium 
fidelium defunctorum et specialiter pro animabus. 
parentum magistri Thome Burton et predictorum 
Nicholai et Roberti magistri Willelmi Malton 
Ricardi Crymok Edmundi Fitzhsymond et Ricard? 
Southwyk dicendo semel in anno singulariter et 
communpiter pro omnibus supradictis Placebo et 
Dirige cum_commendacionibus. Sub condicione 
eciam quod si contingat aliquod predictorum 
cocliarium per negligentiam vel industriam 
alicuius eorundem scolarium perdi frangi vel 
pejorari, ipse qui dampnum intulit satisfaciat pro 
eodem. Acta et registrata sunt hec mense 
Aprilis Anno domini millesimo cccc™ xxvii° [the 
whole item being bracketed against the price :} 
precii viili. iiiis. 


‘“‘ Pejorare est orare.” It is not surprising 
that a later hand than Heete’s has added 
the note ‘‘ cave quod unum deest,” nor that, 
in spite of this warning, all the spoons long 
ago disappeared. 


6. My attention has been drawn to the 
following statement which occurs in the 
letterpress to Radclyffe’s ‘ Memorials’ of 
the College (n.d., but published c. 1847), 
opposite to Plate V., ‘The Library’ (as. 
Fromond’s Chantry then was) :— 

‘* Over the Chapel is an apartment, the origina? 
destination of which bas given rise to various 
conjectures. But there can be little doubt that 
it was designed by Fromond for a library; for 
it appears by an entry in the Computus, A.D. 1428, 
compared with another, A.D. 1457, that it was 
used as such within eight years of his death.” 

The Computus (Account-roll) of 1427-8 is 
no longer to be found. But, all the same, 
the entries referred to in the above statement 
were probably these :— 

“In solut. eidem [Johanni Colman] pro 
cathenacione diversorum librorum in libraria hoc 
anno, viiid.” (1426-7, ‘ custus capelle ’), 
and 

“In solut. eidem [Stephano Glasyer] emendanti 
diversos defectus in capella Fromond et in 
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superiore domo eiusdem ordinata pro libraria 
destructa et deturpata per columbas et alios 
volucres, vs.’’ (1457-8, ‘ custus capelle ’). 

Now, the linking together of these two 
entries was @ mistake ; for the first of them 
has nothing to do with the upper room of 
the Chantry: it relates to the original 
library of the College, the room (above 
‘** Audit-room ”’) which, in more modern 
times and before it became the lumber-room 
that it now is, was the ‘“‘ Cheese-room ’’—on 
its dusty floor, that was long ago robbed of 
its tiles, still lie the stone weights and the 
remains of the scales with which the cheeses 
used to be weighed. This room, called 
‘“* Vetus libraria ”’ in the Accounts of 1562-3, 
is thus mentioned in Fromond’s lifetime :— 

“In solut. cuidam pictori ad depingendam 
celuram [the ceiling] librarie et ad faciendam 
Salutacionem Angeli ad Mariam hoc anno, 
xxxiijs. iiijd.”’ (1410-11, ‘custus domorum cum 
necessariis ’). 

“fn pavyngetyell emptis apud Neubury hoc 
anno ig pavimento librarie una cum eisdem 
ponendis et expensis positoris in hospicio in 
Soxa per v noctes, xxvs. vd. In dictis pavynge- 
tiell cariandis a Neubury usque Wynton., xijs. 

_:'’ (1411-12, ‘custus domorum cum neces- 
saris '). 

On the other hand, the roll of 1457-8 is 
not the earliest which records the use for 
which the upper room of the Chantry was 
designed. In the Accounts of 1438-9 the 
series of entries relating to the provision of 
doors for the building begins thus :— 

‘Et solut. Johanni carpentario London. 
laboranti circa facturam valvarum hostii capelle 
Fromond, hostii libearii in eadem capella et 
valvarum hostii Claustri ad Gardinum per 
xxiiij dies, capit'!per diem vd., absque prandio, xs.” 
(‘ custus domorum ’). 

7. The Hall-book of 1430-1 furnishes the 
first references that I have met with to the 
work of erecting Fromond’s Chantry, and 
we learn from them that at that time the 
building was being given its roof. The 
diary in this book for the 3rd week of the 
Ist quarter runs :— 

‘““Die Martis. Dominus Nicholaus North ad 
prandium et ad cenam cum sociis. Sex alie 
persone venientes cum plumbo pro collegio et 
capella Fromond ad prandium et ad cenam cum 


famulis. 


These six persons dined again on the next 
two days. Then on the Friday two dined 
who were there to receive payment for the 
lead :— 

“Die Veneris. Dominus Nicholaus North ad 
prandium cum sociis. Et duo alii venientes pro 
pecuniis pro plumbo_predicto habendis ad 
prandium cum famulis.” 

Under the Friday of the following week 
the scribe wrote down : “‘ quidam cooperiens 





muros capelle Fromond ad prandium cum 
famulis,’ an entry which, though it was 
afterwards struck out, tells us that the 
work of roofing the Chantry was then in 
progress. The cause of the striking out is 
not unfathomable : the cost of the workman’s 
dinner was disallowed, inasmuch as _ the 
expense of building the Chantry was being 
borne, not by the College, but by Fromond’s 
executors. The feeding, as in the preceding 
week, of persons who had come partly on 
College and partly on Chantry business was, 
on the other hand, permissible, especially as 
their meals were taken into account when 
the lead which they had brought was being 
paid for :— 

‘““Emptio plumbi—In solut. pro i vother 
{i.e., fother : see the ‘ N.E.D.’] cc. di. c. et i quarta 
plumbi empt. mense Octobris, vili. xvis. viiid. 
Et in solut. pro v votherys et ccc. libris plumbi 
empt. hoc anno, precio vother vili., xxxli. xs. et 
non plus quia residuum remittitur propter 
refectiones quas habuerunt ducentes predictum 
plumbum ad vices hoc anno et continet i vother 
xixc. et di. c. [a fother contains 19} cwt.].”— 
Account-rell, 1430-1. 

The above explanation of the striking out 
of an entry in 1430-1 may be thought also 
to supply the reason why the Bursars do 
not mention the Chantry until we come to 
the consecration of its altar in 1437. Up 
to that point, so far as one can judge from 
the Accounts, the College, as distinct from 
Warden Thurbern in his capacity of one of 
Fromond’s executors, had been the passive 
spectators of a work which might or might 
not be brought to a successful issue. 

8, I have already mentioned (ante, p. 295) 
that doors for the Chantry were supplied in 
1438-9 and that the glazing of the windows 
was being done in 1443-4. There were 
certain other works which were probably 
not taken in hand until after the consecra- 
tion. One was the carving of the bosses in 
the groined roof, but all that I propose to 
say here about those bosses (which were 
coloured under John Oldrid Scott’s super- 
intendence in 1898) is that they cannot 
possibly have been carved in Fromond’s 
lifetime. One of the most important of 
them shows Beaufort’s head with a Cardinal’s 
hat—his arms too are similarly adorned— 
and Beaufort did not become Cardinal until 
March, 1427, more than six years after 
Fromond’s death. Another work which it 
would have been reasonable to delay untif 
the building was well-nigh finished was the 
ornamentation of the tomb which must once 
have been the chief feature of the Chantry 
floor, the tomb containing the bodies of 
John and Matilda Fromond. An obscure 
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entry in the Accounts of 1444-5 perhaps 
indicates that this work was being then 
undertaken :— 

‘“ Bt in di. quarta calcis non laxate empta ad 
idem opus [a job foreign to this article] et pro 
posicione lapid. J. Fromond et paviment. vid.” 
(‘ custus domorum ’). 

Gunner suggested (loc. cit.) that we still 
have within the building some vestiges of 
the tomb in the quaint little figures to be 
seen on the west wall above the doorway 
and below the window; but the better 
opinion seems to be that these figures (which 
Gunner fully described) are part of the 
original decoration of that wall. They 
attract less attention than they deserve, 
partly because the visitor's eye, when turned 
towards them, is liable to be caught too 
quickly by the gaudy colours of the window 
above them. This window, a gift made in 
1854 by Sir William Erle, was the work of 
Thomas Willement (‘D.N.B.’ lxi. 285), 
whose monogram occurs in one of the panes. 
His design and colouring may have been 
less unsuitable to the building while it was 
fitted up as a library. It became a chapel 
again in 1874-5. 

9. In conclusion, though the matter has 
no great bearing upon the two points that 
I have sought to establish, I should like to 
say, for the benefit of readers interested in 
bookbinding, a few words about an un- 
bound breviary which Fromond gave to the 
‘College, probably the book which he men- 
tioned in his will as “i antephonarium 
novum non ligatum.” An addition made 
after Heete’s day to his Catalogue of 
College books in the ‘ Liber Albus’ describes 
this bequest as ‘i magnum portiforium ex 
dono Johannis Fromond armigeri, 2° folio 
Spiritut sancto, cum clapsulis de laton 
deauratis cum armis eiusdem Johannis.” 
The change in the outward appearance of 
the book is explained by the following 
extracts from the Bursars’ rolls :— 

‘* Et in solut. pro Imposicione correctionum in 
i novo portiforio magno non ligato ex dono 
Johannis Fromond, xxiilis. iiiid.’’ (1439-40, ‘ custus 
capelle ’). 

‘Et solutum Th. Bocbynder pro ligatura magni 
porteforii ex dono Johannis Fromond, xxs.” 
(1441-2). 

‘“Et solut. pro le Tawyng pellis cervine pro 
coopertura portiforii Johannis Fromond cum xxd. 
solutis pre v pellibus ovinis rubris emptis pro 
dupplicatura elusdem cooperture, iiis. Et solut. 
Willelmo Goldsmyth pro ii Clapsulis et_ ii Bordones 
{studs: see ‘ Burdoun’ in ‘N.E.D.’] de cupro 
deauratis pro eodem portiforio, xiis.’’ (1442-3). 

“Et in solut. pro ii Tussewes emptis pro 
eh ar ex donacione Johannis Fromond, xis.’ 
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The book was presumably intended for 
use in the Chantry, and the work of binding 
it was therefore naturally done at the time 
when the building was receiving its final 
touches and preparations were being made 
for the formal acceptance by the College of 
Fromond’s trusts. H. C. 

Winchester College. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. MARY’S, LAMBETH. 
(See ante, pp. 296, 355, 396.) 


NORTH OF THE CHANCEL. 


158. Mr. Francis Walpole, d. 27 July, 1795, 
a. 43. Mr. Charles Lovett, of Stangate, in this p., 
d. 5 Jan., 1805, a. 64. Mrs. Susannah Lovett, of 
Lark Hall, in this p., d. 24 June, 1817, a. 63. 
Charles Lovett, Esq., her husband, d. 24 Sept., 
1848, a. 79. Mary Massey, sister of the above, 
d. 18 April, 1850, a. 80. 

159. Sarah, w. of Robert Metcalf, of Belmont 
Place, in this p., d. 5 Jan., 1807, a. 32. Emma, 
their dau., d. 27 Nov., 1806, a. 3 y. 3m. Ann, 
their dau., d. 8 July, 1811, a. 11. 

- Mr. (William) (O)ldford, d. 8 Aug., 17(84), 
a. 79. 

161. The footstone of the following. 

162. Mrs. Mary Martin, d. 15 Mar., 1774, a. 31. 
George, her son, d. 12 Aug., 1780, a. 8. George 
Martin, her husband, d. 24 Mar., 1801, a. 64. 
Thomas Armstrong, of Bishop’s Walk, Lambeth, 
d. 16 Mar., 1820, a. 60. Mrs. Sarah Proctor, dau. 
of the above G. and M. Martin, d. 31 May, 1827, 
a. 62. Robert Hopkins, d. 22 May, 1849, a. 59. 
Elizabeth, his wife, d. 9 Nov., 1852, a. 64. 

163. John Pember, of this p. and of St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, d. 6 Jan., 1835, a. 66. Mary, his w., 
d. 22 Jan., 1825, a. (4)8. Their following children 
also: Henry Pember, of Crescent Place, Black- 
friars, d. 21 July, 1838, a. 25; Ellen, d. 12 Mar., 
1829, a. 21; Jane Woodhouse, d. 2 April, 1824, 
a. 15; Ann Hester, d. 5 July, 1820, a. 10 ; Edward 
and Catherine d. in infancy. Mrs. Mary L’Her- 
mite, sister to John Pember, d. 3 Feb., 1842, a. 84. 
Elizabeth, w. of John Joseph Starie, of King 
Street, Long Acre, dau. of J. and M. Pember, 
d. 2 Sept., 1843. 

164. Mrs. Ann Holford Kinton, d. 12 Mar., 
1813, a. 64. 


NorTH OF NAVE. 


165. Geo. Faulkes, d. 24 Dec., 1831, a. 37. 

166. Richard Morris, d. 25 Mar., 1814, a. 39. 

167. Michael White, d. 2 —mber, 1779, a. 35. 
Mary, dau. of Michael and Margaret White, d. 
Dec., 1783, a. 9. 

168. Abraham....d. 6 Feb., 175(8), a. (6)3. 
Abigail Ward, w. of the above, d. Nov. R 

69. Timandra Packwood, d. 26 Nov., 1796, 


170. William R- » d. 1785, a. 15. 

171. Sarah, w. of Simon Leech, d. 9 Dec., 178-, 
a. 42. Celia Leech, d. 5 Jan., 1800, a. 77, wife of 
, Simon Leech, husband of the above, d. 


“"172, Thomas Kidwell....Also — Kidwell.... 
173. Mary Ann, w. of Wm. Butler.... 
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174. Robert Dunn, d. 19 Mar., 17—, a. 35. 
Mary, his w. 

175. Mrs. Sarah Brown, d. 10 April, 17—, a. 81. 
Mrs. Hannah —armiloe, d. 30 April.... 

176. Vault of C. B., 1782. 

177. Joseph Berwick, d. 20 Mar., 1784, a. 30. 
An upright man, the noblest work of God. Oggi 
in figura, domani in sepoltura. 

178. Thomas Debridge, d. 7 Mar., 1788, a. 70. 

179. Mary, dau. of Wm. and Elizabeth Parnell, 
d. 7 Nov., 1797, a. 17. 

180. Thomas, son of Stephen and Honor Keen, 
d. 28 Nov., 1796, a. 14 m. Honor Keen, 
20 Nov., 1810, a. 46. Ann, dau. of James 
Longman and Ann Gawder, and gr. dau. of the 
above, d. 27 May, 1819, a. 16 days. 

181. Mrs. Sarah Ramsden, d. 29 Aug., 1796, 
a. 53. Her sister, Mrs. Susan Huggins, d. 
a April, 1798, a. 69. Likewise Peter Dolland, 
USq---. 

182. Hannah, wife of John Smith, of Vauxhall 
, 1796, a. (58). 

183. Mary Lewis, w. 
d. 19 March, 1832, a. 49. 


d. 





of Henry Robinson, 
Elizabeth, first w. of 


H. Robinson, d. 15 Dec., 1820, a. 33. Harriet, 
their infant child, d. 13 March, 1821. 

84. ....Eliz. Margaret Davis, his third w., 
d. Dec., 18(31), a. 81. 

185. ....Also Hannah Goldsworth, sister to 
the above Mary (C)ulliford, d. 31 Dec., 1802. 

186. .... Likewise Mrs. Mary (G)raysto(c)k, dau. 


of....d. ——1800,a. 8(0).. Mrs. Martha Marshall, 
d. 4 April, 1814, a. 87. 

187. Sarah , of Que—, St. Margaret’s, 
Westr., widow, d. 17 June, 1786, a. 82. Elizabeth 
Dellap, of Qu— Square, Westr., wid. [d. 14 March, 
1784, a. 61]. Frances, w. of Thomas Baker, 
Esq....of St. Margaret’s, Westr., d. [24 May, 
1782], a. 20. Charlotte, youngest dau. of said 
Thomas and Frances Baker, d. » 1786, a. 3. 








Elizabeth, their dau., d. May, 1789, in her 
(11)th year. Also Elizabeth Baker.... 
188. ....d. 1795. Also the above Thomas 


Dring, Esq., d. Oct., 1797. 
gr. children. 
TABLETS ON THE TOWER. 


189. Ann Richards, 60 years midwife in this p. 
d. 28 Dec., 1794, a. 88. Erected by some of the 
inhabitants as a mark of respect to the memory 
of so valuable a character. 

190. Thomas Redwood, many years Beadle 
and Sexton of this p., d. 27 Jan., 1799, a. 69. 


Also two of their 


TABLETS IN THE PORCH. 


191. William Richardson, Esq., for many years 
Deputy Cashier to the South Sea Company, 
d.8 Dec., 1800, a. 86. 

192. William Suthes, gent., a man adorned, 
with the gifts of Grace, Art, and Nature. By 
Grace he was religious and charitable. By Art 
he was in masonry exquesit, and by Nature he 
was humane and affable. Hee by God’s ap- 
poyntment changed his mortal life of miserie for 
glorious immortality on the 5th October, 1625. 
His sorrowful and grateful wife Mistris Ann 
Suthes,’as a loyal testimonie of her love to her 
deceased husband, caused this monument to be 
erected for an exemplary token of his worthines 
& hir affection. He was Master Mason of Windsor 
Castle & was a Citizen & Goldsmith of London, 
and assistant of the said worshipfull Company. 
He left 3 sons towardly and hopeful to be each 





of them the immitation of their father’s vertues, 
John, James,and Mathew, and herein the reader: 
may see exprest the goodness of the deceased 
husband & the thankfulness of a surviving wife. 

193. Thomas Theobald, merchant, of Lambeth, 
whose w. was Martha, dau. of Thomas Turner, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., by whom he had issue 1 son 
and 2 daus., who after 6 voyages to India, and 
10 years residence there, return’d 20 July, 1721, 
and amidst ye gratulations of his. friends resign’d 
to death ye 9th Sep. following. In all stations 
of life he behaved like an honest man, and a good 
Christian, and has left ye memory of his virtues 
to be admired & imitated by all. 

194. Sir Peter Rich, Kt., Alderman of London, 
d. 26 Aug., 1692, a. 61. Near his grave 12 of his 
children; who d. before him, lie buried. 

195. William Bacon, of the Salt Office, London,. 
gent., who was killed by thunder and lightning at 
his window, 12 July, 1787, a. 34. [Some poetry.] 

196. Henrietta Dasart Brereton, w. of Capt- 
Robert Brereton, 42nd Regt., d. 16 June, 1828, 
a. 38 

197. Anna, w. of Andrew Cutler, d. 5 Nov., 
1756, a. 69. A. Cutler, Clerk of this p., d. 9 Dec., 
1771, a. 71. 

198. Judith, w. of Capt. Geo. Ralegh, some 
time Dep. Governor of Jersey, and dau. of Thos. 
Jermyn, of Rushbrook Hall, Suff., Esq., d. 14 Dec.,. 
1701. 

199. Georgina Oceana Wellington, dau. of 
Capt. W. N. Pace, of the Madras Army, b- 
26 March, 1802, d. 10 Feb., 1833. 

200. Samuel Goodbehere, Esq., Alderman of 
London, d. 18 Nov., 1818, a. 63. Eliza, his relict, 


d. 17 Aug., 1820, a. 59. Horatio, their son, 
d. 22 Aug., 1820, a. 24. 
201. Robert Scott, Esq., descended of the 


ancient Barrons of Bawerie in Scotland, he bent 
himselfe to travell and studie much, & amongst 
many other thinges, he invented the leather 
Ordnance, and carried to the Kinge of Sweden 
200 men, who after two years service for his 
worth & walour [sic] was p’ferred to the office of 
Quarter Mr. General of H.M. Army, weh. he 
possessed 3 yeares. From this with his favour 
he went into Denmark, where he was advanced 
to be General of that Kinge’s Artillerie, there 
being advised to tender his service to his own 
Prince, weh. he doinge, his Maji¢ willingly ac- 
cepted, and p'ferred him to be one of ye Gentlemen 
of His most Honorable Privie Chamber, and 
rewarded him with a pencion of 600/. p. ann.. 
This deserving spirit, adorned with all the 
endowments befitting a gentleman, in the prime 
of his flourishinge age surrendered his soule to his 
Redeemer, 1631. 

Of his great worth to know who seeketh more 

Must mount to Heaven where he is gone before. 
In Fraunce he took to wife, Anne Scott, for 
whose remembrance shee loveinglie erected this 
memoriall. [Over this brass is a bust in stone, 
presumably his portrait.] 

202. Thomas James, of Cuper’s Bridge, Esq.,. 
d. 2 Jan., 1791, a. 82. Judith, his relict, d. 
5 April, 1805. 

203. Mrs. Amy Godfrey, d. 29 March, 1821, 
a. 87. Savill Godfrey, Esq., her son, d. 20 May, 
1846, a. 74. 

204. Lieut.-Col. Morris, of the Coldstream 
Guards, who fell at Alkmaar bravely fighting for 
the cause of his country, 19 Sept., 1799, a. 35. 
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205. Elizabeth, w. 
31 Jan., 1830, a. 34. 
months. 

206. John Bullivant, of Broad Street, Lambeth, 
d. 22 Dec., 1832, a. 69. Ann, his w., d. 14 July, 
1832, a. 62. Erected by their children. 

207. The Rev. Wm. Paget, Rector of Gatton, 
Surrey, d. 11 Oct., 1825, a. 49. 

208. Grace, widow of William Fenner, of 
Beckenham, Kent, dau. of William and Susanna 
Gawler, of this p., d. 19 Oct., 1828. 

209. Henry Buckley, Lieut. 15th Hussars, d. at 
Waterloo, 19 June, 1815, a. 18. <A part of the 
Regiment had been engaged upon the plains o 
Waterloo on the 18th from ten in the morning 
till four in the afternoon, and in the various 
charges he had behaved with distinguished 
courage. When in the act of charging a solid 
square of Infantry, and in front of his troop 
animating the men, he was struck by a musquet 
ball and mortally wounded. His conduct during 
the action gained him the approbation of his 
Commanding Officer, and the admiration of his 
companions. 

210. Elizabeth, w. of John Baylie, d. 24 June, 
1629, a. 25. [A brass, with some poetry.] 

211. A brass, high up in a dark place. 

212. Alexander Porter Viner, of 
d. 14 Nov., 1806, a. 37. 


ON FLOOR OF PORCH. 

213. Mr. Wm. Gawler, d. 29 March, 1767, a. 52. 
The Rev. Thos. Pearce, D.D., d. 24 Feb., 1803, 
a. 57. Henry Gawler, d. 17 March, 1800, a. 41. 
Mrs. Susannah Gawler, widow and mother of the 
above, d. 20 Nov., 1806, a. 81. Also William 
Gawler,.... a. (5)9. Rev. ....-D:D., d. & Nov., 
1833, a. 85. Mrs. Susannah Harris, b. 13 May, 
1781, d. 30 July, 1837. (Jane), w. of John (Page), 
OF THIS: Psy. 600: 

TAKEN FROM THOMAS ALLEN’S LIST. 

214. Elizabeth, w. of Charles Broughton, of 
this p. and of London, merchant, d. 16 Aug., 1782, 
a. 46. Charles Hanbury, Esq., H.M. Agent and 
Consul for the circle of Lower Saxony, d. 11 Nov., 
1783, a. 33. 

215. Hugh, son of the Rev. John Hancock, 
Prebend of Canterbury, d. 25 Oct., 1752, a. 75. 

216. Charles Thomas Lloyd, d. 24 Sept., 1778, 
a. 10 days. 

217. The Rev. Alexander Mair, d. 24 Sept., 
1781, a. 22. 

218. Sarah Maxwell, w. of Francis Kelly, 
d. 18 Nov., 1780, a. 52. 

219. Walter Gibson, d. 1 Feb., 1786, a. 75. 
Elizabeth, his wife, d. 1 Sept., 1780, a. 61. The 
Rev. George Gibson, A.M., son of the above, of 
Carlisle House, in this p., d. 16 Sept., 1821, a. 66. 


al. Ann, her dau., d. aged 


6 


Oxford, 


220. William Keale, of Walcot Place, Esq., 
d. 22 Jan., 1803, a. 73. 
221. A mausoleum belonging to D. and T. 


Smith, Esq. 

222. Sarah, w. of Henry Richards, d. 7 April, 
1711, a. 60. Henry, her husband, d. 9 Jan., 1711, 
a. 63. Mr. Samuel Richards, their second son, 
d. 21 July, 1713, a. 33. Mrs. Anne Richards, dau. 
of the above, d. 24 Aug., 1714, a. 27. 

223. Isabella, w. of Robert Parsons, d. 19 March, 


1795, a. 26. G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 
(To be concluded.) 


of Samuel Oliver Tones, | 


HENRY TUBBE AND HENRY VAUGHAN.— 
| In my recent book on Henry Tubbe(1618-55), 
| which was suggested by a remark made by 
Mr. Tuoms in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1861, and which 
| was recently reviewed in a very generous 
| spirit in these pages, I pointed out that a 
‘number of Tubbe’s poems, preserved in 
|Harleian MS. 4126 in his own hand, had 
| proved to be poetical paraphrases of poems 
| by Randolph and Suckling. Thanks to the 
delightful new edition of Henry Vaughan’s 
|‘ Works’ which we owe to Mr. L. C. Martin, 
| I have now found that Vaughan was also one 
| of Tubbe’s chief creditors. 'Tubbe evidently 
possessed Vaughan’s ‘ Poems with the tenth 
Satyre of Juvenal Englished,’ 1646, as the 
following facts show. 

Of Tubbe’s ‘ Verse Epistles’ (see my book, 
p. 56), the first (printed 7zbid., p. 65) is a 
version of Vaughan’s lines ‘ To my Ingenuous 
Friend R. W.’ (printed by Martin, i. 3). 

Of his ‘ Elegies’ (second series) (see my 
book, p. 57), No. I. is a version of Vaughan, 
‘Les Amours,’ Il. 1-22 (Martin, i. 4). 

No. II. of Vaughan’s lines ‘To his Friend 
Being in Love’ (Martin, i. 6). 

No. III. of Vaughan’s lines ‘To Amoret 
gone from him’ (Martin, i. 8). 

No. IV. of Vaughan’s ‘ An Elegy’ (Martin, 
i. 9). 

No. V. of Vaughan’s ‘To Amoret Weep- 
ing’ (Martin, i. 13). 

In spite of his strange habit of copying out 
his poetical paraphrases without giving any 
hint of their originals, Tubbe is not to be 
called a plagiarist, as we cannot be certain 
that he intended to publish these poetical 
attempts. G. C. Moore SMITH. 


ALLEGED INVENTOR OF THE STOMACH- 
Pump.—In Horsmonden Church, Kent, there 
is a memorial to John Read, “ inventor of 
the stomach-pump,” who died 1847, aged 87. 
It states that he was a servant to Dr. Marriott, 
who was, I think, rector. The memorial 
was surmounted by a bust. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


A SHAKESPEARE Note.—In the Variorum 
Shakespeare the clown’s song, ‘‘ Hey, Robin, 
gentle Robin” (‘ Twelfth Night,’ IV. ii.), is 
said on the authority of Bishop Percy to 
occur in complete form in a manuscript of 
Henry VIII.’s time, owned by Dr. Harring- 
ton of Bath, where it is attributed to Sir 
Thos. Wyatt; but, observes Percy, the 
discerning reader will judge it to be from a 
‘“more obsolete hand.’ Its proper author 
seems now to be William Cornish, the Court 
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poet to Henry VIII., on the evidence of 
Add. MS. 31,922, ff. 53-54, where it occurs 
over his name. This manuscript is a fine 
old volume composed of songs _ chiefly 
by Henry VIII. and Cornish, together with 
music, and there seems no reason to doubt 
that the latter was the author of the one in 
question. Only the first three stanzas, 
however, are given; but the wording of 
them is practically the same as the Percy 
version, except that the first seems to be 
used as a kind of introductory refrain to the 
others. The music is altogether different 
from that given in the Variorum Shakespeare. 
Considering Shakespeare’s well-known in- 
debtedness to the Court drama, especially 
through Lyly, it is interesting to find a direct 
connexion, however slight, between the great 
Elizabethan and the earlier Tudor master, 
the development of whose art Lyly repre- 
sented. C. L. PoweEtt. 


THE OBSERVANT BABE.—Reviewing Canon 
Watson’s ‘ Life of Bishop John Wordsworth,’ 
The Morning Post of 18 November re- 
marked :— 

‘“‘The Bishop-to-be was a precocious infant who 
could observe and judge long before he could talk. 
To the end of his life he remembered forming the 
resolution : ‘So soon as I have learned to speak I 
will tell what that naughty housemaid was doing 
with the jam in the cupboard.’ ” 

In ‘ Personal Reminiscences of Sir Frede- 
rick Pollock, Bart.,’ vol. ii. pp. 188, 189, it is 
recorded that 
“Dugald Stewart was once asked what was 
the earliest thing he could remember. He ssid it 
was being left alone by his nurse in his cradle and 
resolving to tell of her as soon as he could 
speak ”; 
and he was probably the gentleman referred 
to by Herman Merivale in an article in 
Temple Bar, ‘ About Two Great Novelists,’ 
vol. 1xxxiii. p. 200 :— 

‘*Somewhere have I read of a wag who, when one 
ssecae asked him......what was his earliest memory, 
answered him gravely that it was of thinking, when 
his nurse went for gin and water and left him alone 
in his cradle, ‘O, won’t I tell my mother when I 
know how to talk !’” 

In one of Frederick Locker’s little poems, 
of which I have for the present lost sight, he 
embodies himself as an infant who, observing 
his nurse’s flirtation with a soldier, resolves 
to tell mamma as soon as he can speak. 

I wonder if Dugald Stewart’s mot sug- 
gested the idea to the budding bishop and 
the poet. As far as my own poor memory 
carries me, I never wanted to say anything 
until I had the gift of speech. 

St. SwItHIn. 


| Purrran NAMES IN NEw ENGLAND, 1794- 
1830. (See ante, pp. 399, 419.;— 


| Earl Stimson. 6 Oct., 1824 

Eber Eager. 2 May, 1804. 

Elam Clark, jun. 3 March, 1824. 

Electa Carpenter. 23 May, 1827. 

Eliab Stone. 11 Sept., 1822. 

Eliakim Morse. 25 Aug., 1802. 

Eliazah Clay. 8 March, 1826. 

Elihu Ely. 4 Sept., 1805. 

Eliphalet Loud. 20 June, 1798. 

Eliphaz Chapman. 15 June, 1808. 

Elizur Goodrich. 21 May, 1806. 

Elkanah French. 29 May, 1811. 

Elnathan Sherwin. 4 March, 1801. 

Enos Goss. 28 Feb., 1827. 

Epaphroditus Chapman. 21 July, 1813. 

Esaias Stillman. 22 March, 1826. 

Esek Hopkins. 15 April, 1807. 

Etheel Parmenter. 18 Nov., 1829. 

Evander Morse. 3 Feb., 1830. 

Experience Gates (woman). 8 Nov., 1826. 

Ezbon Carter. 25 Nov., 1801. 

Ezrell Swet. 21 Oct., 1801. 

Fansell Jones. 2 March, 1803. 

Festus Stebbins. 9 Dec., 1829. 

Finis Gookin (woman). 24 April, 1816. 

Fisco Shailer (man). 29 July, 1829. 

Fraly Deaves (man). 28 Jan., 1829. 

Freegrace Marble. 24 Oct., 1827. 

Gad Whithed. 14 March, 1802. 

Gaius Conant. 9 May, 1813. 

Galacius Fisk (Lieut.). 22 May, 1816. 

Gamalian Bayley. (1772.) 

Gamaliel Church. 7 Oct., 1812. 

Genera Taft (man). 19 Sept., 1827. 

Gershom Chapin. 11 Nov., 1801. 

Gideon Bridges. 19 March, 1817. 

Gill Gibbs. 28 July, 1824. 

Gratitude Marble (woman). 17 April, 1822. 

Hadassah Cowee. 12 April, 1826. 

Hananiah Whitney. 5 April, 1815. 

Hannibal Hamlin the elder. 14 June, 1809. 

Haran Eager. 4 Oct., 1820. 

Harren Leach. 4 April, 1827. 

Hazel Wiley (man). 8 Oct., 1823. 

Heber Nutter. 4 Feb., 1824. 

Heman Fay. 23 June, 1802. 

Hephsy H. Biglow. 24 March, 1819. 

Hephzibeth Sawyer. 31 Aug., 1814. 

Hepsa B. Delano. 2 June, 1830. 

Hepzibah Barber. 12 Dec., 1821. 

Hezediah Felton (woman). 17 March, 1819. 

Hiram How. 20 March, 1811. (Hiram, spelt 
Hyrum, is fairly common in Utah, many 
boys being ‘“‘ named for” Hyrum Smith.) 

Hitty Gould (woman). 15 Aug., 1810 

Hosea Willard. 2 Jan., 1811. 

Huldah Penniman. 4 Sept., 1805. 

Hunking Wentworth. (1774.) 

Ichabod Bliss. 15 Oct., 1800. 

Icybinda Wheelock (woman). 3 Oct., 1827. 

Increase Stearns (man). 4 Oct., 1820. 

Independence Whipple (man). 4 Feb., 1824. 

Issachar Adams. 8 July, 1829. 

Ithamar Biglow. 5 March, 1800. 

Ivory Bosworth. 25 Nov., 1801. 

Izanna Wilson (woman). 11 Aug., 1830. 


RicHARD H. THORNTON. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


(To be continued.) y 
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SERMONS ON THE EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
—I extract the following from the reprints 
in Berrow’s Worcester Journal from The 
Worcester Postman of 4 Feb., 1715. It 
seems well worth chronicling. The italics 
are mine :— 

‘*London, February 1. Yesterday, being the anni- 





asked again, “Is such a manner to rouse a 
sleeping king ?”? They asked him then, 
‘“ How then ought we to do so properly 2?” 
The prince answered, “‘ Play a fine music so- 
as to let him be gradually awakened,’* They 
concluded thence that he was of a very noble 
birth, and, finding on inquiry that he was the 


versary of the martyrdom of King Charles I. of | true nephew of the last king, they rejoicingly 


blessed memory, the Rev. Dr. Newton, Principal of | 


Hart Hall, Oxford, preached before the King in h 
Chappel Royal at St. James’s, as did the Rev. Dr. 
Sacheverel at St. Andrew’s, Holbourn, upon the 
23rd of St. Matthew, v. 33, 34, 35 and 36: ‘Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of Hell?’ We hear there was some 


disturbance in the place.” 
W. H. QUARRELL. 





Oueries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


METHODS OF WAKING A SLEEPER.—In 
Cox’s * An Introduction to Folk-Lore,’ 1895, 
it is said :— 

‘* Many persons have a superstitious objection to 
waking a sleeper suddenly ; savages are forbidden 
to do so, lest the soul just then might be wander- 
ing, and not have time to return to the body, and 
then the sleeper would be a dead man.”’ 


For examples of this primitive belief see 





Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ 2nd ed. chap. xi.; 
Frazer, ‘The Golden Bough,’ 1890, vol. i. | 
p- 127; ‘ Hints to Travellers,’ Royal Geo- 


graphical Society, London, 1889, p. cout 


It appears to have lon. survived among 
much advanced peoples in their especial | 
methods of rousing a sleeping nobleman. | 
Thus, from the ‘Sd6go Oozoshi,’ written in | 
the sixteenth century, it appears that the | 
Japanese had then a particular mode of | 


arousing the Shogun from his slumber by | 
imitating at a distance three times the cock’s | 
crow and then the sparrow’s prattles con- | 
tinuedly till he awoke. 

I-Tsing’s Chinese translation of the ‘ Mila- 
sarvasti - vada - nikaya - vinaya - samyukta- 
vastu, tom. xxvii., tells us that, in his 
escape from his evil-hearted stepfather to the 
old home of his real father, Prince Bahvan- 
napana was sleeping under a tree, tormented 
with hunger and thirst, when the officers of 
the country, who looked for a virtuous man 
fit to succeed the just deceased king, dis- 
covered him to be the very one wanted. So 
they waked him by touching, and were asked 
by him why they did so. They replied, 
“In order to proclaim him king.” He 





conducted him into the capital and pro- 


18 claimed him as king there. 


Are there such peculiar modes of waking 
a noble sleeper recorded from any other 
countries than Japan and India ? 
IXumaGusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


‘* Poprngay,” “ PAPAGEI.”—I am working 
at a dictionary of Timne, and should be glad 
of the opinion of readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ orany 
facts they might be able to bring forward 
relative to this word. 

** Papagei ”’ is the German word for parrot,. 
and according to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ “ popinjay ”’ 
is from the same word, which is assumed, 
without any clear evidence, to be Arabic. 
The words can be traced back at least to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, I believe. 

In a recent tour in Sierra Leone I noted 
that in Timne, Limba, and Loko the word 
for parrot is pampakei. It seems indisput- 
able that the European word is connected 
with it, and as, unlike the pineapple (ananas) 
and tomato (tambatis), which also have names 
homonymous with European languages, 
the parrot is certainly indigenous, we can 
hardly draw any conclusion save that 
parrots, and the word, were brought from 
the West Coast eight or nine hundred years 
ago at least. If, however, this was done, the 
question is whether the word adopted was 
taken from one of the three tribes men- 
tioned above; for the Loko and Limba 
are inland peoples, though the Loko were 
formerly on the Port Loko Creek. The 
Timne were also undoubtedly an inland 
tribe ; but in the last fifty years they have 
reached the coast known as the Bullom 
shore, and at least one hundred and thirty 
years ago were in possession of land on the 
coast at Freetown. 

On the other hand, the Nalu tribe, on 
the coast near the Bissagos Islands much 
further north, use the form mabaka for 
parrot, and though this is not obviously 





* In Schiefner’s ‘ Tibetan Tales,’ trans. Ralston, 
1906, pp. 131-2, the words ‘‘by touching” do not 
occur, and instead of “ Play a fine music,” &c., is- 
given the sentence, ‘He ought to be awakened 
with song and cymbals and beat of drum.’ After 
these the Chinese version would seem to be more 
to the point. 
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connected with the German word, the plural 
bebakae is much nearer, and it is by no means 
improbable that a plural form may have 
been taken in mistake for the singular. 

This is, however, not the only possibility, 
for the Timne are certainly intruders into 
Sierra Leone, driven from the earlier home, 
perhaps, by their Mandingo migration a 
thousand years ago. The allied Baga tribe 
is still on the coast in French Guinea. 
Possibly the Timne word may have been 
adopted, therefore, while they were a coast 
tribe. But the Baga word, according to 
Koelle in ‘Polyglotta Africana,’ is akaro; 
hence it is more probable that the Timne 
adopted the name pampakei from a Sierra 
Leone tribe. 

The Bullom occupied the coast of Sierra 
Leone till recent times ; but their word for 
parrot is apal; this seems, however, an 
obvious adaptation from the English “ polly,” 
which is itself in common use among many 
tribes. If so, the Bullom may have had a 
word in common with the Limba and Loko, 
both of whom probably antedate the Man- 
dingo invasion, though Loko is now a 
Mandingo language. This is the more 
probable as parrots are not, so far as my 
observation goes, found either in Loko or 
Limba areas, and these tribes would, there- 
fore, have every reason to adopt a name 
from another tribe. That the name pampa- 
kei is adopted, at least by one of them, is 
clear from the fact that Limba and Loko 
are unrelated, save as members of the general 
Soudanese family of languages. However 
this may be, the parrot and its German 
name must have come from the West Coast. 
It is perhaps rather a wild conjecture, but 
there is at least a possibility that our word 
parrot is derived from the Baga akaro. 

N. W. Tuomas. 

Egwoba, Manorgate Road, Norbiton. 


“Le BRAVACHE Kcossais.”—Can any 
one give me information regarding the 
following lines, quoted with others in the 
November number of The Cornhill Magazine, 
p. 605 7— 

Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Ecossais, 
Et le fol Frangais. 
Mutin, meaning headstrong, stubborn, re- 
fractory, may still apply fairly to the 
Englishman. 

But how does bravache apply to the Scot ? 
It means swaggering, blustering, boasting 
in relation to courage. But it would 
hardly occur to anyone to consider Sandy 
what the Germans term a “ mouth hero.” 
Quite the contrary. SOUTHUMBRIAN. 





Lapy O’Tootr’s Eprrapu.—I should be 
glad to know whether the following is the 
correct version of the epitaph on Lady 
O’Toole, and where it exists :— 


In Memory of Lady O’Tooie, 

She was niece of the great Burke, otherwise called 
the Sublime. She was mild, humane, generous, and 
deeply religious. She painted in water colours, and 
sent several pictures to the exhibition. She was 
first cousin to Lady Jones—and of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

[Mr. E. R. Suffling includes this in his ‘ Epitaphia,’ 
p. 287. He makes the subject of it Lady O’Looney. 
There are several verbal differerces. ] 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 


Epwarp IV.’s Winpow AT CANTERBURY. 
—Dans le grand vitrail d’Edouard IV., & la 
cathédrale de Cantorbéry, un curieux pan- 
neau rapporté représente deux personnages 
agés, cuirassés et armés de l’épée. L’un est 
barbu, l’autre, imberbe, et on les considére 
généralement comme représentant Edouard 
III. et Philippa de Hainaut. 

J’ai de nombreuses raisons—et, naturelle- 
ment, je les crois bonnes—de croire qu il 
s’agit en fait des figures de Saint Maurice, 
patron de |’un des ordres de chevalerie (voir 
Guillim), et du fondateur de cet ordre, 
Amédée de Savoie, qui fut un certain temps 
pape sous le nom de Félix V. 

Cette question intéresse-t-elle des lecteurs 
de‘N. & Q.’? Je serais heureux de la voir 
discuter, pour vérifier cette hypothése 
nouvelle. P. TURPIN. 

29, The Bayle, Folkestone. 


WHO WAS THE Histor1an ?—Mr. George 
Hare Leonard says in a tract entitled ‘ Love 
Came Down at Christmas,’ pp. 13, 14 :— 

‘*T remember some words of one of our most 
distinguished historians, thrown out in the casual 
talk of a committee once, which sank very deeply 
into my mind. ‘We have to make men under- 
stand,’ he said, ‘that what happened once in @ 
little place called Judza, that we talk about on 
Sundays, did have some influence on the history of 
the world. ” 

Can any one say who is the historian 
here referred to? The remark sounds as if it 
might be Freeman’s, and it is worthy of him 
or anybody. St. SwitTHIN. - 


HUNGARIAN TRAVELLER AND OYSTERS.— 
James Howell in his * Instructions for For- 
reine Travell’ (1642) writes contemptuously 
about travellers who 
‘““may be termed land-lopers, as the Dutchman 
saith......like him who came from the furthest parts 
of Hungary to England to eat oysters......As Jonas 
= — hales belly, [they] travelled much, but saw 
ittle. 
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Is there anything else known about this 
particular Hungarian traveller? The de- 
scription does not fit one Martin Csombor, 
who was in London about May or June, 1618, 
as he kept his eyes wide open wherever he 
went, and the very sight of a lobster made 
him feel sick. L. L. K. 


Pirts=Bacon.—Lewis Pitts, born circa 
1803, and son of Lewis Pitts of Thorpe 
Abbots, Norfolk, married a sister of Sir 
James Bacon, Vice-Chancellor. This Lewis 
Pitts was, I believe, a solicitor, but he con- 
tributed occasional articles to The Times, 
as did also his other brother-in-law, Francis 
Bacon, who was, I think, on the staff of that 
journal. 

Can any of your readers tell me the 
Christian name of the wife of Lewis Pitts ? 
I should also like to know of which college 
in Cambridge he was a student. He was 
alive in 1860, but I do not know the date of 
his death. ARTHUR HAYWARD. 

Croydon. 


Haycock or Heycock Famiry.—Can any 
of your readers tell me whether the family 
of Haycock or Heycock was connected with 
Bath or with Somersetshire; and if so, 
which spelling of the name is correct ? 

D. C. Purttort, Lieut.-Col. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
shall be glad to have any particulars of the 
following Old Westminsters: (1) Peter 
Lushington, admitted September, 1718, 
aged 8. (2) William Lussington, admitted 
February, 1726/7, aged 12. (3) Edward 
Lutwyche, admitted January, 1716/17, aged 
15. (4) Richard Lyn, admitted February, 
1721/2, aged 13. (5) Charles Lynges, ad- 
mitted July, 1737, aged 8. (6) Charles 
Lydiard, admitted September, 1817, aged 
14. (7) William Lydiard, admitted Octo- 
ber, 1819, aged 14. G. F. R. B. 


- FOREIGN MarriacGes IN Lonpon.—Does 
any law or custom exist by which a copy of 
the record of a foreign marriage in London 
may be obtained ? A recent application at 
the Greek Orthodox Church, Moscow Road, 
Bayswater—made on behalf of friends 
abroad—met with a refusal. 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Rep Eartu.— Red earth” is said to 
form a very healthy foundation for houses. 
What formation, geologically speaking, is 
meant by this expression, and in what 
localities in England is it to be found ? 

RENIRA. 





AvuTHORS’ NAMES WANTED.—Who were 
the following ? 

Argus (pseud.), ‘A mild remonstrance 
against the taste-censorships at Marlborough 
House,’ 1853. 

W. A. B—b, ‘ The Speculum, in two dia- 
logues,’ 1806. 

A Clergyman’s Wife (pseud.), ‘ Grand- 
mamma’s conversation on the Bible,’ nine 
numbers, 1862-3. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


OwNER OF A FRENCH ‘ TERENCE.’ — I 
have in my possession an edition of the works 
of Terence published 1560, with commen- 
tary in French. The title-page bears the 
written signature ‘“ Ranglois C. du 
martrayde Londi’. 1628.” Is anything 
known concerning him ? J. A. B. 

Deptford. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
To rise upon wings, and hold 
Straight on up the steeps of gold, 
here the fiery Sun 
In joy doth run. 

Who wrote these lines, and where do they 
appear? I believe they are by an early 
writer. Eric N. BATTENHAM. 


History oF ComMMERCE.—Where can I 
find particulars or sources for a history of 
the commerce between (1) Spain and the 
British Isles, (2) France and the British 
Isles in the Middle Ages ? 

H. Ecan KEnny. 


Famous TRIAL: JEPHSON.— Can any of 
your readers kindly refer me to the report of 
a notable criminal trial—I believe for 
murder—of about the middle of the last 
century, in which the victim’s name was 
Jephson ? 


NUMBERS IN A BURIAL REGISTER.—In an 
Herts Burial Register the following entries 
occur :— 


1759. 2Mar. A. M. (G), a Foundling No, 11554 
) 


ue 8 Apl. E.M. (B a », 11862 
1760. 30 Jan E. B. (G) a » 15132 
What do the numbers refer to ? 

H. F. Hatcu. 

Hitchin. 


THE Rev. Mr. Rostnnacen.—The Rev. 
James Cordiner, writing, in his book ‘A 
Voyage to India,’ of the first three or four 
months of 1799, says: ‘‘ Mr. Rosinhagen, the 
chaplain of Columbo, had lately died, and 
there was @ vacancy in that garrison” 
(p. 140). Perhaps the Rev. Dr. PEnny, 
from his intimate knowledge of the history 
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of the Church in Madras, would be able to 
give some particulars about this chaplain, 
with the date of his death. It is presumed 
that he was one of the chaplains of the 
Madras establishment of the East India 
Company. Prenry Lewis. 


THE WATER OF THE NILE.—Joinville, in 
his account of the Nile, tells that the people 
of Egypt make the Nile water potable by 
erinding almonds or beans and soaking these 
in it for a night—thus, it would appear, 
ridding it of its impurities. Is he correct ? 
If so, what are the impurities which could be 
thus eliminated ? Is there any other record 
of this contrivance? and is it—or anything 
analogous to it—practised at the present 
day ? PEREGRINUS. 





Replies. 


ANASTATIC PRINTING. 
(11 S. xii. 359, 403.) 


THis was the invention of Rudolf Appel, 
a Silesian, about the year 1840, but a 
similiar process was being used in England 
before or about this date. The earliest 
specimen I can find of anastatic printing 
done in England is a child’s story written 
by Mrs. R. Lee (also known as Mrs. T. E. 
Bowdich), which was printed by the new 
method at Cowell’s Anastatic Press in 
Ipswich. Compared with all other existing 
specimens of anastatic printing, this is the 
crudest, and although it is undated I see 
evidences that it was one of the earliest. 
It was probably printed about 1840. 

On 25 April, 1845, Michael Faraday 
lectured to the Royal Institution upon this 
new invention, which was then regarded as 
revolutionary. The lecture is reported in 
The Atheneum, 3 May, 1845, and reprinted 
in Littell’s Living Age, vol. vi. pp. 144-5. 
It gave a great impetus to the new method, 
and for a time there was wide interest taken 
in it, and some concern shown by bankers 
and others, who feared that signatures to 
cheques would be forged thereby. An 
instance of the alarm created may be found 
in Chambers’s Journal, quoted in Littell’s 
Iaving Age 5 April, 1845, p. 56 :— 

“Speaking of this new wonder, Chambers’s 
Journal says: ‘In contemplating the effect of 
these astonishing inventions, it is impossible to 
foresee their results upon the ordinary transactions 
of life. If any deed, negotiable security, or other 
legal instrument, can be so imitated that the 
writer of, and subscriber to it, cannot distinguish 





his own handwriting from that which is forged, 
new legislative enactments must be made, and 
new modes of representing money, and securing 
property by documentary record, must be resorted 
to. A paper currency and copyhold securities 
will be utterly useless, because they will no longer 
fulfil the objects for which they, and instruments 
of a like nature, are employed. Again, the law 
of copyright as respects literary property will 
have to be thoroughly revised. Let us, for an 
instant, view the case in reference to The Times 
newspaper. Suppose an early copy of that 
powerful journal to be some morning procured, 
and anastatyped in a quarter of an hour. The 
pirated pages may be subjected to printing 
machinery, and worked off at the rate of 4,000 
copies in each succeeding hour, and sold to the 
public, to the ruinous injury of the proprietors. 
The government newspaper stamp would be no 
protection, for of course they could be imitated 
as unerringly as the rest. This, too, is an extreme 
case against the imitators ; for a newspaper would 
have to be done in a great hurry. Books, maps, 
prints, and music, could be pirated wholesale, 
and at leisure.’ ”’ 

There are many definitions of anastatic 
printing, to which I will refer. The following 
is by Philip H. De la Motte, who practised 
the art and improved it :— 

‘‘ Anastatic printing is a peculiar process 
discovered a few years since in Germany, by 
which any design made on paper with an oily 
material, is transferred to a plate of zinc or other 
metal. From the impression so transferred, any 
number of copies can be taken on paper by the’ 
Same process as in ordinary zincography or 
lithography. The original design on paper, from 
which the zinc plate is to receive its impression, 
may be produced either by printing (from types, 
copperplate, wood, stone, &c.) or by the manual 
process of writing or drawing. The only re- 
quisite is, that the vehicle for this design be of an 
oleaginous nature.” 

Other descriptions of the method which I 
have within reach at the moment and have 
consulted are in Bigmore and Wyman’s 
‘Bibliography of Printing’ the article 
in the ninth edition of ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ by J. T. Walker, upon ‘ Survey- 
ing, in which is a very good paragraph 
included under the sub-heading ‘ Map 
Printing’; and in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. xii. 154 
(there was a brief discussion of the subject 
in the First Series of ‘N. & Q.’). 

The principal promoter of anastatic 
printing was 8. H. Cowell (d. 1875), whose 
press still exists at 10, Buttermarket, 
Ipswich. Cowell was one of the few who 
took the method up commercially. Many 
editions were issued of his pamphlet :— 

‘“A brief description of the art of Anastatic 
printing and of the uses to which it may be 
applied, with full directions for using the anastatic 
ink and making drawings for transfer. Ipswich 
Price sixpence.” 

This gave full directions as to the method, 
and very numerous specimen illustrations 
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of Cowell's work. Bigmore and Wyman 
state that Cowell was the only person in 
England who had an anastatic press, but 
this is not the case. In Philip De la Motte’s 
‘On the Various Applications of Anastatic 
Printing and Papyrography ’ (London, 1849) 
it is stated that 

‘* Messrs. Joseph Woods & Co. of Barge Yard 
Chambers, Bucklersbury, are the patentees of 
Anastatic Printing in this country, and that Mr. 
Delamotte of Broad Street, Oxford, who holds a 
licence under them, is also a skilful performer of 
this art. Mr. Cowell of Ipswich and Mr. Truscott 
of Nelson Square, London, are also licensees.” 

Of Appel, the alleged original inventor, I do 
not think that much is known, but there is 
a Patent specification dated 1851 (No. 13,717) 
which refers to Appel as being then in 
London, carrying on the business: ‘“‘ Glynn 
and Appel’s specification for so treating 
paper as to prevent impressions being taken 
therefrom.” The patentees were ‘ Henry 
Glynn of Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, 
and Rudolf Appel of Gerrard Street, Soho, 
anastatic printer.’ It is possible that, owing 
to the alarm caused by the invention of 
anastatic printing, Appel saw his way both 
to practise the art and to protect by this 
special patent those who were concerned at 
the results. 

One of the chief uses to which anastatic 
printing was put was the illustration of the 
works of local archeological societies. The 
early volumes of the following societies’ 
publications were illustrated by means of 
anastatic pictures : The Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Lincolnshire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Somerset, 
Exeter Architectural, Sussex, Surrey, Leices- 
tershire, Bucks, Durham and Northumber- 
land. 

Amateurs practised the art, and societies 
were formed for the purpose of issuing the 
works of members. An Anastatic Drawing 
Society, which numbered more than three 
hundred subscribers, was formed in 1855. 
The Rev. J. M. Gresley, Etwall Hospital, 
Derby, was the secretary. Several annual 
volumes were published. Another society 
was run by the Rev. G. R. Mackarness, 
Vicar of Ilam, Staffs, and the Rev. W. F. 
Francis, Rector of Great Saxham, Bury 
St. Edmunds. In the South Kensington Art 
Library there is a volume of ‘“ Sketches 
printed at the second Hampstead Conversa- 
zione, Feb. 18, 1846, in illustration of the 
Anastatice printing process. London, 1846.”’ 
The method has also been used in the 
“Ordnance Survey Office at Southampton. 


A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 





DANDO, THE OYSTER-EATER (11 S. xii. 
400). — This famous oyster-eater is the 
subject of an amusing and very graphic 
tale by Thackeray, entitled ‘The Professor.’ 
It originally appeared in ‘ Comic Tales and 
Sketches,’ edited and illustrated by Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, 1841, and is re- 
printed in ‘ Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, 
and Reviews,’ forming vol. xxv. of 
Thackeray’s works in twenty-six volumes, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1899. 

After a debauch in the fish-shop of Mr. 
Grampus ‘“‘ at the Mermaid in Cheapside,’ 
the oyster-eater calls for the bill, in which 
figures “‘ 11 Doz. Best Natifs, 7s. 4d.,” the 
whole amount of the bill being 1/7. 5s. 9d. 

‘** Grampus, shaking in every joint, held out the 
bill: a horrid thought crossed him; he had seen 
that face before ! 

‘“'The Professor kicked sneeringly into the air 
the idle piece of paper, and swung his legs 
recklessly to and fro. ‘What a flat you are, 
shouted he in a voice of thunder, ‘to think I’m 
a-goin’ to pay! Pay! I never pay—I’M 
Danpo!” 

The scene is illustrated by one of Thacke- 
ray’s sketches. Wo. H. PEET. 


Shortly after his return in 1842 from his 
first visit to America, Charles Dickens wrote 
to his friend Cornelius C. Felton, Professor 
of Greek at the Cambridge University in 
Massachusetts, whom in one of his letters to 
John Forster he described as a most delightful 
fellow, unaffected, hearty, genial, and jolly, 
and who, there are grounds for assuming, 
had a partiality for oysters himself. An 
extract from this letter will supply the 
information sought by Mr. GwyTHER :— 

‘* Of all the monstrous and incalculable amount 
of occupation that ever beset one unfortunate 
man, mine has been the most stupendous since 
I came home....Wherefore I indite a mon- 
strously short and wildly uninteresting epistle to 
the American Dando; but perhaps you don't 
know who Dando was. He was an oyster-eater, 
my dear Felton. He used to go into oyster-shops, 
without a farthing of money, and stand at the 
counter eating natives until the man who opened 
them grew pale, cast down his knife, staggered 
backward, struck his white forehead with his 
open hand, and cried ‘ You are Dando!’ He has 
been known to eat twenty dozen at one sitting, 
and would have eaten forty if the truth had not 
flashed upon the shopkeeper. For these offences 
he was constantly committed to the House of 
Correction. During his last imprisonment ke 
was taken ill, got worse and worse, and at last 
began knocking violent knocks at death’s door. 
The doctor stood beside his bed with his fingers 
on his pulse. ‘ He is going,’ says the doctor ; 
see it in his eye!’ There is only one thing that 
would keep life in him for another hour, and 
that is—oysters. They were immediately 
brought. Dando swallowed eight, and feebly 
took a ninth. He held it in his mouth and looked 
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round the bed strangely. ‘ Not a bad one, is 
it?’ says the doctor. The patient shook his 
head, rubbed his trembling hand upon _ his 
stomach, bolted the oyster, and fell back—dead. 
They buried him in the prison yard, and paved 
his grave with oyster shells.” 


Some weeks later Dickens indited a further | 


letter to the Professo & propos of a book he 
heard he was writing :— 
“What is it called ? Sometimes I imagine 
the title-page thus :— 
Oysters 


in 
Every style 


or 
Openings of Life 

by 
Young Dando.” 

John Dando, the Jew, was a very real 
entity. Frequent references to his habit of 
taking free meals at coffee-houses are to be 
found in thecolumns of Bell’s Lije in London, 
in 1836 especially, and, strange to say, this 
particular offence seemed to be outside the 
pale of the law at that period, at any rate 
for some time—a circumstance that evoked 
much comment. 

Dando’s capacity, however, for consuming 
the succulent bivalve fades into insignificance 
by comparison with that of a Tuam man, 
as reported in Bell’s Life in London of 
27 November, strange to say, in the same year 
1842 under the heading of ‘ A Monstrous 
Feat.’ The individual in question wagered 
a pound that he would eat six hundred 
oysters and drink two bottles of porter. He 
succeeded in eating five hundred and eighty- 
five oysters and drank the porter, but lost 
his wager by being unable to finish the last 
fifteen. This performance, to the best of 
my knowledge, constitutes a record. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Macaulay in his diary under 27 April, 
1850, notes that he played with a little 
niece : “‘ I was Dando at a pastrycook’s, and 
then at anoyster-shop.” Sir G. O. Trevelyan 
adds the marginal comment :— 

“A generation has arisen of whom not one in 
fifty knows Dando ; the ‘ bouncing seedy swell’ ; 
hero of a hundred ballads ; who was at least twice 
in every month brought before the magistrates 
for having refused to settle his bill after over- 
eating himself in an oyster-shop.” 

Dando had not only the honour of being 
impersonated by the great historian. He is 
the hero, or villain, of Thackeray’s ‘The 
Professor: a Tale of Sentiment,’ that first 
appeared, over the name of Goliah Gahagan, 
in Bentley's Miscellany, vol. ii., 1837, 
according to Mr. J. P. Anderson’s Biblio- 
graphy. EpWARD BENSLY. 


| 








FaTHER JOHN AND Dr. Bacon (11 S. xii. 
401).—Father John was Dom John Northall 
alias Meutisse, who died 5 May, 1666, and of 
whom Dom Henry Norbert Birt in his 
‘Obit Book of the English Benedictines’ 
(privately printed, 1913) gives the following 


| account :— 

‘“Born in Shropshire. Educated at St. 
Gregory’s [Douay] under name of Meutisse. 
Professed at Douay, 12 April, 1626. Went to 


St. Edmund’s, Paris. Vicar of nuns at Cambray, 
1633-41. Secretary to General Chapter, 1639. 
Prior of St. Gregory’s, 1641-53. Prior of St. 


Malo, 1653-57. Cathedral Prior of Norwich, 
1645. Sent to the English Mission. Retired in 
old age to Douay, where he died. Author of MS. 
treatise now in the Lille Archives: 13 letters, 


‘ These things that follow are some advices given by 
fa. John Mutasse to some religious when he was 
confessour. ” 

I should think that Dr. Bacon was the 
‘** Richardus Bacon, pharmacopola,”’ men- 
tioned in the two following extracts from 
the Third Douay Diary (Cath. Rec. Soc. 
Publ. vol. x. pp. 277-8, 305) :-— 


“80 Septembris [1629] ex Anglia  venit 
Richardus Bacon (hic Robertus Boyer) a Richardo 
Bacon, pharmacopola, et Joanna_Catholicis in 
parochia St Dunstani in platea de Fleete-Streete, 
Londini, natus. In monasterio Westmonasterii 
studuit semper, ultimo anno excepto, quo 
Cantabrigie enutritus est. In hoe nostrum 
Collegium anno etatis suze 18 et amplius pro 
240 flor. annue admittitur. Poesim frequenta- 
turus.” 

‘© 97 Julii [1632], ex Anglia advenit Mattheus 
Bacon (hic Boyer) filius Richardi Bacon, Pharma- 
copole, et Joanne, qui multa pro fide Catholica 
passi sunt. Natus est Londini in parochia S* 
Dunstani in comitatu  Midlesexie. In West- 
monasteriensi schola aliquibus annis educatus. 
In convictores nostros pro 200 florenis annue 
admissus, «xtatis sue anno 16. Grammaticam 
frequentat.” 

Can G. F. R. B. throw any further light 
on the position in life and ancestry of the 
father of the two Old Westminsters mentioned 
above ? 

It is probably to this Richard Bacon that 
the following extract from the First Douay 
Diary (‘ Records of the English Catholics,’ 
vol. i. p. 163) refers :— 

“* Die 8° [Aprilis 1580] in Angliam profectus est 
Baconus quidam Londinensis, qui partim ut 
amicos hie degentes inviseret paulo ante festum 
Paschalis hue se contulit, partim vero ut sacram 
eucharistiam perciperet, sacris concionibus in- 
teresset et solenniter omnia in ecclesia adminis- 
trata videret, que in Anglia nonnisi in angelis 
videre licuit et locis secretioribus: tantus ab 
heret* cathol* metus injicitur.”’ 

One Richard Bacon of Stifcay, Norfolk, 
had a daughter Catherine, who married 
Sir Henry Waldegrave of Staininghall, 
Norfolk, and Navestock, Essex, 2nd Bart. 
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(Cath. Rec. Soc. Publ. vol. viii. p. 429) ; but 
I am unable to go to the British Museum to 
consult Norfolk pedigrees which might 
identify him with the apothecary of Fleet 
Street. 1t seems to me, however, quite likely 
that the latter retired to Norfolk in his old 
age, and is the “ medical man of Norfolk ”’ 
whom Evelyn met at Rome in 1644. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


““ ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR” (11 S- 
xii. 380).—A spirit inspired by such morality 
was noted in Italy by Sir John Reresby, who 
travelled there in Cromwellian times. He 
says that the people leave “nothing un- 
attempted, though ever so mean, to gain a 
woman they love, or to destroy a man that 
they hate” (‘ Travels,’ ‘‘ Dryden House 
Memoirs,” p. 99). 


A few lines later (p. 91) occurs an illus- 
tration of “The Bloody Shirt" (11 S. xii. 
318, 368) :— 

** A gentleman of [Padua] who by the persuasion 
of his uncle had been reconciled to a too potent 
enemy of his family, which quarrel had occasioned 
his father’s death, was frequently importuned 
by his mother to continue the feud, telling him 
it was unworthy of his extraction to forgive an 
injury, and often showing him the bloody shirt 
worn by his dead father when killed, the more to 
incite to enmity.” 

St. SwitTHIn. 


TAVERN Signs: “ MorHer Hurr-Capr” 
{11 S. xii. 279, 346, 385).—I could wish that 
Mr. H. H. Jounson, at the last reference, 
had “shown ” the equation which he gives, 
because he does not make it clear whether 
Skelton or his other authorities actually use 
the name Huff-Cap. I have been familiar 
with the name and the thing in East Somerset 
for nearly forty years. I was introducing a 
new tenant to a neighbouring farmer, whom 
we met on the land as we were walking over 
it. The new man, wishing to be complimen- 
tary, said to the other: ‘‘ Pretty good land 
this: I don’t see any of them emmet- 
batches about here.’ ‘“* No,” said the other, 
“but you'll find some want-heavings, and 
huff-caps.” In the first two I recognized 
anthills and molehills, but ‘ huff-caps ’’ were 
new to me, and on inquiry later I was told 


that a huff-cap is the patch of sedge grass | 


which appears here and there in good 
pastures, so called because it covers the 
** huff” (hough) of an animal standing with 
the foot in it. I first thought my informant 
meant hoof, but found this was pronounced 
‘“‘hoove.”’ Huff-caps are now practically 
eradicated from the land in question, by 
means of an implement known there as a 


| huff-cap spade, which is shaped like the 


spade on a pack of cards, and has very sharp 
edges. ; ; 

With regard to the drink—after Dickens's 
stray definition of ‘‘ Dog’s-nose”’ as a hot 
drink was accepted as final, whereas a very 
competent authority assured me that it 
was a mixture of porter and gin, black and 
cold, as a dog’s nose ought to be, I am 
sceptical as to the definition of huff-cap 
given. I believe it was the first morning 
drink, and humorously called a huff-cap as 
beginning at the foundation, so to speak, 
just as a night-cap was the final glass: 


neither being necessarily a prescribed _ 
A. T. M. 


History OF CHURCHES IN Srtv (11 S. vi. 
428, 517; vii. 55, 155, 231, 298, 377 ; viii. 12, 
57, 136).—To this list I would like to add 
(1) ‘ The Church of St. Materiana, Tintagel, 
by Rev. A. G. Chapman, M.A., Vicar and 
Rural Dean. 

(2) ‘ The Parisi Churches of Boscastle,’ by 
Rev. B. G. Lowe, M.A., dealing with the 
parish church of Minster (St. Merthiana) 
and Forrabury (St. Symphorian). 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


“ Lrenin””’ (11 S. xii. 321, 364, 409). -- 
‘“‘ Lienin”’ is evidently a modified form of 
‘“linhay,” the word noted by Mr. YEO at 
the second reference. The ‘ E.D.D.’ defines 
“Jinhay,’ with its variants “ linney,” 
‘“linny,” and “ linnedge,” as current in the 
south and west of England for “a shed or 
open building, a farm building for cattle, 
or for storing provender, &c. ; generally with 
a lean-to roof, and an open front”; the 
word also being found in the compound 
‘* linhay-house.”’ 

The ‘N.E.D.’ describes “‘linhay”’ as of 
obscure origin, but is disposed to connect the 
first clement with the stem of A.-S. hlinian, 
to lean, bend. 

The spelling “lienin’”? may have arisen 
through a mistaken idea that the word was 
connected with “lining”; wide ‘ N.E.D., 
sb.2, where the Scotch municipal lining, 
or decree of lining, is explained as permission 
given by a Dean of Guild to erect or alter 
a building or buildings with reference to 
their dimensions and alignment. 

N. W. HILt. 

36, Leigh Road, Highbury, N. 


DERIVATION OF HANWELL, MIDDLESEX 
(11 8. xii. 377).—In J. M. Kemble’s ‘ Codex 
| Diplomaticus,’ No. 824, the place-name 
|. Hanewel”’ occurs. This is a trisyllable, 
and the elements of the word are Hane and 
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wel. Hané is the weakened form of Hana, 
the elided possessive case of Hana, an O.E. 
masculine ppr. name in which a is long: 
se. Hanan, 7z.e., Hana’s. The second element 
«‘ wel” is a late form corresponding to West 
Saxon wielle ( <*wielli <*wealli < *walli; 
cp. New High Dutch wallan, to bubble, to 
boil). W.S. wielle became wylle, and, in 
Kentish, welle. The locative case in Kentish 
was welle, and that is represented by wel. 
‘* Hanewel,” therefore, stands for wt Hane 
welle, which postulates W.S8. et Hanan wielle, 
and means “ at Hana’s well.” 

A Hana occurs c. 940 as the name of a 
moneyer, and a Hangrim ec. 985 in the same 


capacity. The word is found also in 
‘*Hananwel” and ‘“‘ Hananwurd” in Wilt- 
shire. 


O.E. @ postulates High Dutch ei; ep. 
‘O.E. Han-, an, ban —our hone, one(ly), 
and bone—with High Dutch Hein(rich), 
ein, and bein. Hein rimed in Old High 
Dutch with our word “‘ rein,”’ and ‘‘ Heanri’”’ 
is the form used in the O.E. Chronicles 
for the name of King Henry I., the 
Emperor Henry V., and sundry abbots 
and bishops. In MS. D we may read 
of Heinric se casere, the second of the 
name, who died in 1054. The digraph ea 
in Heanri is the diphthong éa, and in the 
course of time it was displaced by @, and then 
© followed. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





Latin Inscription: ‘Cerus” {11 S. xii. 
339, 408).—The meaning of this is given in 
Forcellini’s Lexicon as “ creator’? ; though 
he states that another interpretation is 
“holy.” On the other hand, Mr. W. W. 
Fowler, in the ‘ Companion to Latin Studies,’ 
edited by Sir John Sandys, § 215, takes the 
meaning to be something of the same kind 
as“ genius.” GRODNO. 
JOHN Datton MSS. (11 S. xii. 320).—Mr. 
Henry Upton, Coolatore, Moate, co. West- 
‘meath, writes to me :— 

“In ‘The Iistory of the Dublin Catholic 
Cemeteries, by Wm. Fitzpatrick, continued by 
son, published at the offices, 4 Rutland Square, 
1900, on p. 102, there is the following :— 

ee ,..Dalton....had compiled 200 volumes, 
still unpublished, embodying extracts from MSS. 
zare of access—historical, topographical, and 
genealogical. He omitted to bequeath them to 
any public library....but happily they stillexist, 
fully indexed, and it is hoped may yet be exhumed 
ifrom the dust and darkness in which they lie.’ ” 

From this it would appear that as late as 
1900 all these volumes were complete, and 
wnere they were was known to Mr. Fitz- 
patrick. 





Mr. P. J. Lynch, M.R.I.A., Northbrook 
Road, Dublin, informs me that a few years 
ago, at a sale of the effects of the late 
Mr. John Moreton in Dublin, he bought a 
collection of MSS., and found amongst them 
a MS. of John Dalton containing notes for 
a history of the city of Cashel. Mr. Lynch 
presented these materials to the Rev. P. 
Power, M.R.I.A., Professor, University 
College, Cork, who informed the donor that 
he bought a companion MS. some time pre- 
viously in London. Mr. Lynch writes tome :— 

‘“*T believe my MS. may have been at one time 
in the collection of Dr. Graves, Bishop of 
Limerick, or, more likely, the late Maurice 
Lenihan, as Mr. Moreton lived in Limerick for 
many years. 

Witt1amM MacArTHUR. 


AUTHOR WANTED (11 S. xi. 168).—A 
correspondent asked who it was who said 
that no woman over 30 was worth looking 
at, and that no woman under 30 was worth 
talking to. 

Thirty or more years ago there was a 
drawing-room scene of George du Maurier’s 
in Punch. A girl of 18 was seated in the 
foreground ; further back a group of men 
were standing about the chair of an older 
woman. The girl remarks to a middle-aged 
man that no woman over 30 is worth looking 
at, and hears in reply the other half of the 
aphorism given above. 

Was Du Maurier inventing or borrowing ? 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


HERALDIC QuERY (11 S. xii. 29, 110, 249).— 
Having been away, I have only recently 
seen the reply to my query. I have now 
the pleasure to enclose a drawing of the 
seal mentioned in my query at the first 
reference. I believe that it belongs to some 
very ancient house. It is noteworthy that 
it shows a shield of which the form is per- 
fectly round, and the cross pattée being on 
the left corner of the third quarter would 
suggest that there were two or three similar 
crosses in the same quartering. Unfortun- 
ately the wax did not take the full impression 
(as shown by the part I have shaded). In 
the fourth quarter a small ring appears, 
which may have been accompanied by other 
annulets, or may be the handle of a key. I 
think it could not have been a horseshoe. 
This seal was found on a document signed 
by Ellinor Pic, whose maiden name was 
Vezian, a family or families connected (so 
far as I can discover) with Languedoc in 
France. ARMIGER. 

(Drawing forwarded to Leo C. in accordance 
with F. H.’s kind suggestion. ] 
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THE EFFECT OF OPENING A COFFIN 
(11S. xii. 300, 363, 388).—In her recent book, 
“My Own Past,’ Mrs. Ffoulkes relates an 
incident imparted to her by the Countess 
Marie Larisch, the niece of the late Empress 
of Austria, which may best be given in her 
own words :— 


““ One day we were talking about the Empress 
Elizabeth and her extraordinary care of her 
beauty, and the Countess suddenly observed : 
‘Yes, fortunately Aunt Cissi was spared the 
knowledge of what happened to her body after 
she had been embalmed.’ She then told me a 
gruesome story about a surreptitious visit which 
she and her aunt, the late Duchesse d’Alencon, 
once paid to the vault beneath the Capuchin 
Church at Vienna, as the Duchesse was most 
anxious to look upon the features of her beloved 
sister once again. The coffins of the royal dead 
are padlocked, and the keys are given into the 
keeping of the head of the order, but, by dint of 
much persuasion, the coffin which contained the 
body of the Empress was opened. A _ horrible 
sight, however, met the eyes of her sister and 
her niece, as something had gone wrong with the 
preservative process which had been applied to 
the body. It had turned a bright blue. Exactly, 
said the Countess, the colour of ultramarine. 

** “ What happened to the Duchesse d’Alencon? ’ 
I asked, much interested in the dreadful story. 

‘** She fainted,’ replied the Countess, ‘ and so 
aid I.’”” 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


I possess a pamphlet published at Meaux, 
by A. Le Blondel, libraire, in 1854, which 
gives an account of the ‘ Reconnaissance du 
Tombeau de Bossuet,’ from which I borrow 
part of the statement given by Houzelot, 
head surgeon at the hospital at Meaux. 
Bossuet had been buried in the cathedral in 
1704, his corpse being laid in a lead coffin :— 

** Lorsque le plomb fut enlevé, on apercut une 
couche de poudre composée de tan,de matiéres 
aromatiques et de platre qui remplissait les vides 
du cercueil....Les quatre épaisseurs du linge... . 
ayant été écartées, la téte apparut. La téte 
était dans un état de conservation aussi bon que 
es aprés un siécle et demi....cheveux 
ongs, fins, colorés en brun rougeatre par les 
substances conservatrices. La peau brunie.... 
est ferme ; appliquée sur les os, elle laisse voir 
encore le bel ovale du visage parfaitement dessiné. 
Les cartilages du nez sont détruits. La bouche 
entr’ouverte laisse voir 4 la machoire supérieure la 
plupart des dents bien conservées. La langue est 
desséchée....Les yeux sont détruits.” 

A drawing of the face as it appeared was 
taken by an artist named Charles Maillot, 
and a print of it may be seen in the pamphlet. 
It exactly answers the surgeon’s report, and, 
when compared with Drevet’s print from 
Rigaud’s painting, shows how little death 
had altered the features of the famous bishop 
after one hundred and fifty years. 


BN A. F. BourceEo!s. 





Allow me to thank several correspondents. 


who have replied to my query at the first 
reference ; but I must still confess to great 
difficulty in understanding the matter. 
Only one reply menticns the material of 


the coftin, which in that instance was stone,,. 


and, it is highly probable, was not airtight. 
Hence the mere opening of the coffin could 
not much alter the chemical conditicns, for 
the likelihood that light has anything to do 
with the case is very remote. I have 
always seen it stated that the crumbling 
takes place in a few seconds, and this seems 
to imply such a rapid chemical ecticn that 
one would almost expect heat, or even, one 


might say, fire, to be produced. Moreover,. 


if the remains were in such a very delicate 
state as is implied, the slightest vibration 


would probably cause them to crumble, 


and this vibration would prokably ke 
administered by the act of opening, so that 
the crumbling would take place before the 
features could be seen. If the body were 
in a really airtight lead coffin, the pheno- 
menon would seem more likely, though even 
then most of the above objections would 
hold. ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Henry Gosson, BooKSELLER (11 8. xii. 
401).—In vol. xii. of the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Publications of the Bibliographical Scciety 


it is stated that Henry Gosson, 1€01-40,. 


was one of the sons of Thomas Gosscn, and 
that he had a business at (1) “‘ Tle Sun,’ 
Paternoster Row, 1603-9; (2) London 
Bridge, near the Gate, 1608-40; (3) Cathe- 
rine Wheel Alley, 1613; and (4) Pannier 
Alley ? 1615-22. He was admitted a free- 
man of the Stationers’ Company on 3 Aug., 
1601, “‘ per patrimonium,” and presented 
by his mother, Alice, widow. He dealt 
extensively in popular literature such as 


ballads, broadsides, newsbooks, romances, 


and jest-books. His father died between 
1598 and 1600, and his mother kept on the 
business until her son was made a freeman 
in 1601. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L.: 


THe GERMAN WarR FETISH (11 S. xii. 198,,. 


399).—Many notes illustrative of the ancient 
custom of hammering nails into trees, posts, 
and statues might be collected from German 
books on folk-lore. The English version of 
Grimm's ‘ Teutonic Mythology’ will almost 
certainly afford information cn the subject. 

The practice may now and then be heard 
of in England. A native of the parish of 
Hibaldstow in Lincolnshire informed me 
some years ago that his mother could 


remember a large tree into which the young 
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men of the parish used to drive nails. What 
their object in doing so was he could not 
say. He did not know whether it was with 
a definite intention or merely from traditional 
custom. The tree may have been a kind 
of village-tree, like “‘ the Cross-tree,” which 
formerly stood at Messingham in Lincoln- 
shire at a point where the “ town-street ” 
running north and south was joined by an 
old road from the west. This tree when 
it died was replaced by the present “* Cross- 
tree.” Q. N. 


WIiLtrAM LETHEUILIER (ante, p. 400, sub 
¢ Biographical Information Wanted,’ 4) 
admitted to Westminster School January, 
1721/2, aged 10. 

Could he have been a son of William 
Lethieullier of Clapham, who died 17 Sept., 
1728, and of Mary his wife, daughter of 
Henry Powell, both of whom are buried in 
the family vault in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Larkhall Rise, Clapham? The monumental 
inscription also mentions the Rev. Nicholas 
Brady of Clapham, who married Martha, 
youngest daughter of William Lethieullier. 
and was son of the Rev. Nicholas Brady of 
Richmond, joint author of Tate and Brady’s 
version of the Psalms. 

I think a Lethieullier was Recorder of 
London in the eighteenth century. 

ALFRED MOLONY. 


THe Virtues oF Onions (11 S. xii. 101, 
149, 167, 209, 245, 286, 367, 406).—When at 
Constantinople about twelve years ago I was 
taken to visit old Riza Pasha, at that time 
Minister of War to Abdul Hamid. The 
room in which we talked reflected the mind 
of the semi-Europeanized Turk, many 
beautiful works of Oriental art forming a 
background to a medley of Swiss clocks and 
French mechanical toys. But I particularly 
noticed a string of large onions hanging at 
the side of the mantelpiece, as a defence, I 
was told at the time, against the ~s —" 


Linnell Close, Hampstead. 


The folk-lore of dreams about onions is 
curiously illustrated by a Greek writer of 
the second century A.D., Artemidorus. In 
book i. chap. Ixix. of his ‘ Oneirocritica ’ he 
says that to dream of vegetables that produce 
a strong smell when eaten, such as radishes 
and leeks, means the discovery of secrets. 
This is parallel to 

Secrets found out or else betrayed 
in the lines that L. G. R. quotes. 

From chap. Ixxix. we learn that to dream 
of wearing a garland of onions betokens 





advantage to the dreamer, but harm to those 
about him ; while in book iv. chap. lvii. we 
are told with respect to a sick man’s dreaming 
of eating onions that if he dreams that he 
eats many he will recover himself, but mourn 
the loss of some one else. If he dreams that 
he eats a few, he will die. The explanation is 
that people cry who eat onions and cry in 
they die. But their own death costs them 
few tears, whereas mourners weep a long 
time. EDWARD BENSLY. 


INscRIPTIONS AT St. MaRry’s, LAMBETH 
(11 S. xii. 396).—Larkson Stanfield (No. 144) 
—should this not be Clarkson ? The‘ D.N.B.’ 
states that Mary, the first wife of James Field 
Stanfield, d. 1801. 

James Field Stanfield, an Irish actor and 
author, was father of Clarkson Stanfield, 
the celebrated marine artist, and d. 1824: 
his first wife was Mary Hoad of Cheltenham. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


I have to thank Mr. J. T. Pace for 
pointing out an error in inscription No. 97. 
The date of the death of the first John 
Tradescant should be 1638, not 1608. He 
also refers me for further information to 
6 S. iii, 147, 512. For No. 99, the Bligh 
monument, he gives references at 7 S. vii. 
128, 216; 9S. iii. 427; iv. 33, 97, 150, 217, 
253, where portions of the inscription now 
missing may be found. 

G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


_ CANTILLON FAMILY OF BALLYHEIGUE, CO. 
KERRY (see ante, p. 383).—I beg to say that 
half a century ago, when I was a schoolboy 
in North Kerry, there were several families 
of this name residing in the parishes of 
Ballyheigue end Causeway, which adjoin. 
The National School, which I attended, 
was conducted by a Mr. John Church, who 
had as assistent his son, Thomas Church. 

Mr. Church, jun., was a voluminous con- 
tributor, both in prose and verse, to the 
county paper, The Tralee Chronicle, under 
the nom de guerre of De Cantillon. The 
maiden name of his mother, who was dead 
some years before I came under his tutelage, 
was Cantillon, and we boys understood that 
the prefix used by the “ Bard of Clan- 
maurice’ (the name of the barony), as he 
was called, was originally attached to the 
= but had been dropped in progress of 

ime. 

A half-sister of the bard’s, Miss H, 
Church, is, I am told, still living in the village 
of Causeway, and holds a large collection of 
her brother's manuscripts. If your corre- 
spondent were to write to her, perhaps 
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something might be discovered among the 
writings relating to the history of the 
Cantillon family, with which her brother 
seemed so conversant. He himself eventually 
emigrated to the United States, and died 
in New York several years ago. 
CHARLES O'KEEFFE. 
37, Canonbury Road, Islington, N. 


Sone WANTED: ‘ JOHN BRrown’s Bopy’ 
(11 8. xii. 301, 347).—Some account of this | 
song is given in * Parodies of the Works of | 
English and American Authors,’ collected 
by Walter Hamilton, vol. v. p. 278, 1888 :— 

“The origin of this celebrated anti-slavery song 
is obscure and involved. John Brown attempted 
to incite the negroes to rebel against slavery, and, 
although he did not succeed in this, he, with a 
few fanatical followers, seized a small fort at 
Harper’s Ferry. The United States troops 
attacked them, captured or killed Brown’s 
followers, and Brown himself was hanged on 
December 2, 1859. Insignificant as was this 
episode, it was the warning of the coming storm 
between North and South, and was the death 
knell of slavery. ‘ John Brown’s Body’ appears 
to have been first adopted as a marching song by 
the Twelfth Massachusetts Volunteers, com- 
manded by Colonel Fletcher Webster. The 
soldiers of this regiment sang it as they marched 
down Broadway in New York, July 24, 1861, on 
their way from Boston to the front.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘“ A STRICKEN FIELD” (11S. xii. 379, 409). 
—There are seventeenth-century instances 
of the use of this phrase. I have met with 
several, but the only full reference now at 
hand is this :— 

‘““ [Men saw] in the very place where the 
Battell was strucken, infernall Armies, jarring 
and contrarie....a Saturday about Christmas- 
time.”’ 

This is from 

‘““A Great Wonder in Heaven, shewing the 
late Apparitions and prodigious noyses of War 
and Battels seen on Edge-Hill neere Keinton.... 
&c. London. Printed for Tho. Jackson, Jan. 23, 
Anno Dom. 1642 [O.S.].”’ 

L. I. Gurney. 

Oxford. 

TREE FOLK-LORE: THE ELDER (11 S. xii. | 
361, 410, 429).—Shall I venture to ask of 
your correspondent if in Huntingdonshire 
they really mean the elder tree, or not rather, 
perhaps,*the pliable branches of the marsh- | 
elder, which could be used in place of wicker 
to make baskets and cradles? As for the | 
tree which the Cross was made of, it was 
formerly considered as being an apple-tree, 
and it was said to have been the same one 
which was in the Garden of Eden. The 
“Golden Legend’ gives the whole story 
of this with many curious and charming 





details. That it was an ancient belief in 
England is shown by an epigram of Aldhelm, 
the Anglo-Latin poet in the seventh century : 

Ex me tune prisce processit causa ruine. 

Dulcia que rudibus tradebam mala colonis ; 

En iterum mundo testor remeasse salutem, 

Stipite de patulo dum penderet Arbitor orbis. 

Grimm gives the tradition about our 
forefathers’ courtesies to ‘“‘ Lady Elder,” 
and adds this, which may ke of some 
interest :-— 

“In Hildesheim, when any one dies in the 
country, the gravedigger goes in silence to an 
elder-tree and cuts a wand to measure the corpse 
by; the man who takes it to the grave does the 
like, and holds this wand in place of the usual 
whip....Elder planted before the stall-door 
preserves the cattle from magic.’’—Grimm, p. 375 ; 
Supplement, p. ciii. 

ee PrerrRE TURPIN. 
29, The Bayle, Folkestone. 


As Mr. A. ACKERMANN has shown me, 
the ‘N.E.D.’ reference, which I trusting 
published in ‘ N. & Q.,’ is incorrect. I have 
just found the precise quotation: Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘ Vulgar and Common 
Errors, bk. ii. chap. vii. (seven) sect. 
8 (eight). This makes Judas’s gibbet, as I 
said, the elder-tree ; but Sir Thomas else- 
where (* Relig. Med.,’ sect. 22, note) makes 
it a fig-tree, and (in ‘ Vulgar and Common 
Errors, bk. vii. chap. xi.) kills Judas with 
a cartwheel. H. H. JoHnson. 

103, Abbey Road, Torquay. 


Latron Famiry (11 S. xii. 400).—I find 
that in addition to the sources Mr. J. E. 
LatTton PickERING has already mentioned 
there are two most useful pedigrees to be 
found in The Genealogist, v. 283, and 
Harleian Society, xliii. 225. 

E. E. Barker. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


CHAPTER AND VERSE WANTED (II S. xii. 
341).—(2) As to the passage in Seneca from 
which the words “ Cecitas,” &¢c., are sup- 
posed to be taken: the ‘ Thesaurus Lingue 
Latin ’ professes, at least in the part in 
which “‘ Cecitas ”’ is indexed, to give all the 
passages in classical authors in which the 
indexed words occur. Under “ Cecitas ”’ 


| it gives several passages in Seneca in which 


‘“‘ cecitas ’’ occurs, but not one of them is 
in the least like that quoted by your corre- 
spondent. I think it safe to infer that the 
passage is not found in Seneca’s extant 
writings. The ‘Thesaurus’ has not yet 
advanced as far as “ progressio,’’ and in the 
present unhappy state of things it would be 
difficult to say when it may be expected to 
advance so far. REGILLA. 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
PW aited by Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller.— 
Vol. XIL. The Nineteenth Century. I. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 9s. net.) 
THE wide range of this ‘Cambridge History of 
Literature,’ now approaching completion, is one 
of its chief merits. It is a positive mine of close- 
packed materials for the student, and so much 
has come within the view of the editors in the 
nineteenth century that they have decided to 
devote three volumes to it, though they do rot 
include living persons. te 

The volume before us, ranging from ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott’ to ‘Scholars, Antiquaries, and Biblio- 
graphers,’ for the most part deliberately reduces 
biography to a minimum, and loses thereby some 
useful, it not essential illumination of the writings 
considered. For the period 1780-1830, serious 
students already have Prof. Elton’s ‘Survey of 
English Literature ’ (1912), which, though much 
narrewer in scope than the ‘ Cambridge History, 
is, so far as esthetic criticism is concerned, a 
formidable rival. At present the University 
Press is, like other educational institutions, 
hampered by the war, and various arrangements 
have had to be altered. We attribute to this 
cause the absence of several cross-references 
which would have added to the utility of the 
volume. 

“De. 1’. F. Henderson leads off with ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott,’ and brings out well, as one would expcct 
from his learning, the position of Scott as a keen 
searcher after old lore and a reviver of the past. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that with Dr. 
Henderson the historic interest is more than the 
esthetic. He sees, cf course, that the novels are 
the fine flower of Scott’s genius, though he pays 
a welcome tribute to his power in the lyric. But 
we miss criticism which we expect in detail of the 
former. We think, for instance, that ‘The 
Antiquary ’ should have been specially mentioned 
as cne of Scott's foremost successes, and that the 
question whether the third volume of ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian ’ is an anticlimax was worth 
consideration. The wonderful touches of romance 
in ‘Redgauntlet’ are more to us than its his- 
torical inaccuracy. Twice this volume mentions 
Routh’s famous advice about verifying references. 
On p. 21 ‘“‘ Turnbull” (‘ Redgauntlet’) should be 
“Trumbull.’’ Scott’s position in fiction as the 
Great Unknown is not considered, but it has led 
to some interesting casuistry, and has, perhaps, 
affected the practice of later writers in denying 
the authorship of their works. We express our 
astonishment at the absence of ———". of 
the ‘ Familiar Letters’ and the ‘ Journal,’ gifts 
of recent times for which every man of letters 
should be grateful. ‘ 

Prof. Moorman’s ‘ Byron’ is a capable essay, 
showing ample research and discrimination. “At 
the end he might have discussed the question : Is 
the modern neglect of Byron justified ? Prof. 
Herford has dealt with both Shelley and Keats, and 
here notably we miss biography which would, we 
think, have been illuminating. The criticism 
offered is just and well expressed, but the writer 
has forgotten to give us the title of the poem 
discussed on p. 64, and we have to wait for it 
till p. 67. We are not sure that “‘ the pellucid 


purity of Greek speech”’ (p. 89) means much; and 
the epitaph Keats made for himself did not 
speak of ‘‘ one who had writ in water.”’ It was 
““one whose name was writ in water.’ We think 
Keats fhad in his mind ‘ King Henry VIII.’ 
IV. ii. 45 :— 

Men’s evil manners live in brass : their virtues 

We write in water. 

Prof. Moorman speaks of Keats as responding 
‘“ with reserve’’ to Shelley’s cordial overtures of 
friendship. We see the utmost frankness in the 
letter Keats wrote to his brother poet in the 
August of 1820, and we should call it cordial in 
its recognition of advice as Well as in the advice 
it returns. 

Prof. Saintsbury is not so difficult to read as 
usual in his learned dissertations on ‘ Lesser 
Poets, 1790-1837,’ and ‘The Landors, Leigh 
Hunt, De Quincey.’ He is particularly good on 
the latter group, though he starts by denouncing 
biography as unnecessary. We should have 
thought it worth while to say that early training 
at school gave Landor his classical bent, and that 
De Quincey’s juxtaposition to the ‘‘ Lakers ”’ 
enabled him to write an account of them masterly 
in its concealed depreciation. 

Prof. Howe’s view of Hazlitt seems to usa little 
timid in its dependence on other scholars, and 
ends with a quotation from Henley already used 
in part. Mr. Harold Child’s ‘Jane Austen’ is 
an admirable chapter, full of discernment, and 
furnished with just as much biography as is 
needed. Surely Mr. Collins differs from the 
main run of Jane Austen’s characters in being a 
grotesque. Critics might, we think, gain by a 
closer examination of the style of her novels; 
but that has not yet been made. In his detailed 
comments Mr. Child pleases us vastly. 

Another well-written chapter is that on 
‘ Reviews and Magazines,’ by Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
sometime editor of The Edinburgh Review. We 
suggest that the Scott of the duel with Christie 
should be called ‘‘ John” to separate him from 
the author of ‘ Waverley,’ and that on p. 162 a 
quotation has not been verified. The full refer- 
ence is to Lang’s ‘ Life of Lockhart,’ vol. i. 

247-8, where ‘“ writer’? is “ critic,’ and 
“preference for” is ‘‘ preference of.’ We do 
not place the ‘ Noctes’ so high as Mr. Elliot, and 
we do not think Jeffrey deserved his reputation 
as a critic. Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson, unlike 
his colleagues, has treated Lamb mainly on 
biographical lines. The change is welcome. 

Archdeacon Hutton is at once lively and 
judicious on ‘The Oxford Movement,’ and is 
able to bring out its relations to earlier theology. 
We cannot, however, agree that: Manning’s ‘‘ work 
is negligible as literature.’ Sir A. W. Ward is 
obviously at home in the extensive field of 
‘ Historians,’ and his judgment is to be trusted. 
It is expressed in a rather elaborate form, and 
tends to paraphrase which is not always illumina- 
ting. Is it easy to gather, for instance, that the 
last words of the chapter refer to a monograph 
on George Fox ? 

One of the excrescences from the main theme 
is Sir J. E. Sandys’s long and comprehensive 
chapter on ‘Scholars, Antiquaries, and Biblio- 
graphers.’ As he mentions that Porson owed 
much to Bentley, we rather wonder that he does 
not note concerning the ‘ Letters to Travis’ that 
Porson had seen Bentley’s now lost dissertation 
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of Butler’s edition of Aschylus were, we think, Frewen’s ‘Memories of Melton Mowbray’ is a 
partly due to the position of the two scholars as | pleasant collection of portraits of sporting men 


adherents of Porson and Parr. We are pleased 
to see a tribute to W. G. Headlam, but the 
account of Verrall is surely inadequate. It is not 
stated where his review of Jebb’s gifts as a scholar 
and critic appeared; nothing is said of his ac- 
complishments in English ; and he is not credited 
with the part in the modern revival of Euripides 
which surely belongs to him. We think. also, that 
E. B. Cowell deserved longer notice, if only for 
his work in India and his literary connexion 
with Edward FitzGerald. The brief mention of 
Thoms does not include his services to folk-lore. 

In many cases the bibliographies will supply 
details latent or missing in the text. They 
remain wonderful and unapproachable, including 
references to articles as well as books of criticism, 
and various editions. We have noted a few 
additions, such as Hugo’s ‘Sir Walter Scott: 
A propos de Quentin Durward ’ in his ‘ Littéra- 
ture et Philosophie mélées,’ but they are of no 
importance. 


Tue last Fortnightly Review of the year begins 
with a dramatic poem by Mr. John Masetield 
entitled ‘Good Friday.’ It is an interesting piece 
of work. The events of Good Friday are dealt with 
from the point of view of Pontius Pilate, with 
emphasis, it seems, on those elements in the 
attitude of the Roman governor which are likest to 
the attitude of an Englishman in the same place. 
The careful, simple versification is kept as near 
unostentatious prose as heroic couplets will allow 
it to be. By a very happy device the Prisoner— 
never far off—is yet not brought upon the scene. 
Much is made of the reconciliation between Herod 
and Pilate. It would not be true to say the 
restraint is overdone, or the diction pitched too 
low; but there is perhaps not quite sufficient indi- 
cation of there being anything particular to 
restrain. If we had had that, we should have felt 
the whole to be more than interesting. Mr. Bailey 
gives us another of his polished and lively sketches 
of Polish life; and Mr. Ezra Pound undertakes to 
convince us of the greatness of Remy de Gourmont. 
We think he had better have omitted the line: 
“Les épaules sont des sources d’ot descend la 

fluidité des bras.” [!] 

There is an unsigned dialogue on ‘ The Rationale 
of Prayer’—rather thin. Mr. John Drinkwater 
contributes some truly delightful verses on 
‘Sunrise on Rydal Water.’ The rest of the 
number—if we except ‘Pictures from Gallipoli,’ 
by Mr. S. A. Moseley, which is _ principally 
anecdotal—is taken up with discussion of the 
political and military questions of the hour. 


Tue December Nineteenth Century is good 
reading. The anecdotal papers on the war are 
‘Germany seen from an Internment Camp,’ by 
Mr. Francis Gribble, and the conclusion of Prof. 
. H. Morgan’s ‘Leaves from a Field Note- 
book.’ It is not necessary to commend them to 
the attention of readers. The state of Germany, 
as Mr. Gribble vividly describes it, is, from the 
point of view of the attainment of speedy peace, 
the most hopeful sign of the times we have as yet 
seen expounded. The Field Note-book in this in- 
stalment is full as ever of fine stories: the Wilt- 
shireman will linger a long while in most readers’ 
memories, and so will the maire. Mr. Moreton 


| and 








good horses, well 


put together, and well 
‘touched off.” Mr. 


Wilfrid Ward writes on 


| ‘Death Bills’—a title which we would wager not 


one reader in twenty will guess the meaning of till 
he turns to the article. ‘‘ Death Bills,” in this 
instance, are the quasi-official obituary notices of 
the ‘‘ Dames” and ‘Converse Sisters’? composing 
the Benedictine Convent at Ghent, founded—as 
an offshoot from Brussels—within the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. Each is the biography 
of a nun, recording her particular excellences, and 
Mr. Ward has here retrieved for us many quaint 
and attractive descriptions of sanctity, more lively 
and diversified than might have been expected. 
Lady Mary Roper and Lady Mary Knatchbull, who 
had to do with Charles II. and James II., are 
perhaps the most generally interesting. We must 
also mention the double article on Serbia by Mr. 
W. F. Bailey and Mr. E. Hilton Young. 


The Cornhill closes the year 1915 with no fewer 
than three articles of which the staple is composed 
of old letters and reminiscences. Lady Charnwood 
prints a delightful selection of letters from a 
collection of autographs—good examples among 
them of Sydney Smith and Lamb, and a lonz 
letter of Shelley’s, the whole being capped by one 
from Rouget de Lisle inquiring, with a certain 
pathetic gracefulness of expression, about his 
ension. Mr. Thomas F. Plowman’s ‘From the 

nd of Letters’ contains some very good stories 
about the literary giants of mid-Victorian days, 
and we take it that this rendering of Thackeray’s 
encounter with the Vice-Chancellor should 
received as the correct one. Thackeray comes 
before us as a man of somewhat ponderous wit 
and of lively kindhearted compunction in Bishop 
Frodsham’s article entitled ‘The Humour of 
Thackeray,’ written around three letters to 
his friends the Carpenters. ‘Switzerland in 
War-time’ is described effectively by Mr. Arnold 
Luon; and Mr. A. G. Bradley has a useful paper 
on ‘The Military Traditions of Canada.‘ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 


page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Mr. Horace BLEACKLEY.—Forwarded. 


_ Mr. E. L. Batrennam (“Omne epigramma sit 
instar apis,’’ &c.).—The author of this has not, so 
far as we know, yet been discovered. It has been 
erroneously attributed to Martial. 


Mr. J. R. O'CONNELL (‘I shall pass through 
this world but once,’ &¢.).—Few quotations have 
been more often discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ than this ; 
but no one has as yet been able to identify the 
author. Carlyle, Emerson, and Stephen Grellet 
are suggested ; but some correspondents have 
hoped to find it in Addison (The Spectator), and 
others consider it to be a paraphrase of a passage 
in Marcus Aurelius. 





